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Boi TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Steel Sci keled \ccurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the ides in proper alignment for easy cut- 


Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


Any scissor not proving en- 


be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade, 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAATOUS SINCE 1874 


design. 


No. 8301 


EASTER POSTERS 


For Easter make mammoth Posters each three feet long 
twelve inches high; beautiful — brilliant 
struction-work”’ masterpiece. Provides 
material for this delightful handwork 

handsome posters made by cutting and { f 
pasting. In this portfolio are four post- 

ers, each 36 inches long and 12 inches . 
wide. Printed outlines on the con- ie 
struction paper background serve as a 
pasting guide for the various details, ? 
All small sections are printed £ 
on separate colored papers 
ready for cutting and pasting. 
When made up these four 
posters form a handsome frieze 
12 feet long. Joyous color 
effects and designs symbolize the spirit of the season. 
beautiful schoolroom decoration. 


No. 8368 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY... 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut-outs to a sheet 
and habits cf Holland Dutch — giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, 
industries, etc., 
peasants dressed in native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mounting so the figures stand upright; 
also color chart with each set. 


fascinating; a “con- 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


CHILDREN’S CHOICES 
IN SCIENCE BOOKS 


A Study to Discover Some Elements 
of a Book in the Field of Science 
That Appeal to Children 


By ALICE MARIETTA WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


THIRTY-FIVE science books, selected on the basis 
of circulation records, were made available to 
children in nine libraries. The author first ob- 
served what the children did as they followed 
their own inclinations in using the _ books. 
Next she interviewed them and asked each his 
reasons for liking or disliking the books. Format, 
illustrations, subject matter, method of treat- 
ment, 
ined. Miss Williams then determined the reac- 


tions of adults to the same books and studied 


reading difficulty, and style were exam 


published reviews. In conclusion she suggests 
criteria for choosing books that appeal to chil- 


184 pp. Cloth $1.85. 
Child Development Monograph No. 27 


dren. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 


One of our most popular portfolios. 
featuring the life 


of the Netherlands. Cut-out figures include windmills, 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


CREATIVE ART— 
DUTCH 
FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming 
Dutch project worked out in 
beautiful color and simple, 
artistic design. It consists 
of twelve double plates, 12 x 
18, printed in outline, to be 
colored, cut and pasted into 
a handsome frieze or the original outlines may be used 
as patterns for tracing in making a frieze of any length. 
When the parts are assembled a delightful poster is produced 
illustrating the dress, activities and environment of the Dutch 
people. No. 8488 Twelve double plates, color suggestion 
sheet and directions, in portfolio. 


Price, postpaid 80c 
. 399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Delightful Spring Seatwork in Creative Design 
DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in detail, beautiful in 
Use it for sand table, story illustration or geog- 
raphy teaching. 
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Souvenirs in Smart Folder Styles 


for “Presentation by Geachers to their “Pupils 
at (lose of School and on Other Occasions 


Appropriate and Pleasing Gifts at Small Cost 


Note These 
Individual Features 


The two styles of souvenirs 
offered below contain SPECIAL 
PRINTING of data furnished by 
teacher, as for instance: Name of 
School; District Number; Town- 
ship, Village or City; County; 
State; Date; Grade; Names of 
Teacher, School Officers, and All 
the Pupils. ... Either style will 
be supplied with PHOTOGRAPH 
of Teacher, Pupils, or School on 
each souvenir, if so ordered. 


EGARDLESS of whether you are a teacher in a large or a small school, 
you can be sure of bringing real happiness to your pupils on Closing 

Day by presenting to each of them one of these attractive souvenirs. 

A memento of this kind, although inexpensive, will not only be joyfully re- 
ceived but will be kept and treasured for many years to come as a school- 
day record and a reminder of your thoughtfulness. The two folder styles of 
souvenirs illustrated and described below are in excellent taste and are 
very reasonably priced. Select the style that you prefer and order today. 


ven jy 


Folder Style No. 1 


A double folder, size 4 inches wide by 5'% inches long, of 
fine-quality greeting card stock with tinted deckle edge. 
There is an embossed panel on the front cover in which, if 
so ordered, a photograph will be mounted, as shown by 
illustration in upper left. (This style is particularly 
adapted for an upright photograph of the teacher.) If 
photograph is not desired, a full-color print of an art sub- 
ject appealing to children will be mounted on the front 
cover, as shown by illustration in upper right. (Color 
prints of assorted subjects will be supplied on each order.) 
The inside pages are specially printed with name of school, 
names of teacher, pupils, ete., as illustrated. 


Souvenis 
Folder Style No.2 
This is also a double-folder type of souvenir and differs : 
only from Style No. 1 illustrated and described above in 
that it is folded to open as shown in illustration at right. nn VO 
This style is particularly adapted for the mounting of a ican roe Re 


horizontal photograph of the pupils or school in the em- as bt age 
bossed panel on front cover. If souvenirs are not desired 
with photograph, horizontal full-color prints of assorted art 
subjects will be mounted on the covers instead. 

If desired, envelopes to match the Folder Style No. 1 or 
No. 2 Souvenirs will be supplied at the price quoted below. 


Note These 
LOW PREPAID PRICES 


Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, 
with photograph on front cover, and with 
special printing on inside pages, 10 or 
less, $1.50. Additional ones at same 
time, 10 cents each. 


Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, 


: When two of either a Folder Style No. 1 
Discount on Club Orders ‘vo A Semple 
teachers send their orders together, a dis- with a photograph or with a specimen color 
count of 10 per cent from the above prices print on the front cover, as desired, will be 
will be allowed on each order. promptly sent to any teacher upon request. 


: 2 Give style teacher, school officers, and pupils. (Please 
Instructions for Ordering of souvenir print names or use typewriter.) 
and quantity desired. Then state whether you If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
wish the souvenirs with photograph or with send us any good Kodak print or other pho- 
full-color print on the front cover. tograph securely wrapped, and with your 
For special printing, include the name of name and address on the back. We will make 
school, district number, township, (or village a reproduction of it for each 
or city), county, state, date, grade, names of return the original uninjured. 


with assorted color prints on front cover, 
and with special printing on inside pages, 
10 or less, $1.30. Additional ones at 
same time, 8 cents each. 

Envelopes to match the Folder Style 
No. 1 or Style No. 2 Souvenirs, 1 cent 
each in any quantity. 


souvenir and 


Order Early Other Styles of Souvenirs 


urge that you order as early as possible and numerous other styles of Closing Day sou- 
thus make sure of having your booklets for venirs. A circular describing these other 


presentation at the proper time. styles will be sent upon request. 


| Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


—an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size 534” x 8'%4"’. 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children’s literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5’ x 8”. 326 pages. Price, $1.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WHEN SPRING IS HERE Keystone View Photo 


When Spring is here, I know it; 
My heart is light and gay, 
The fields and gardens show it, 

And snowdrifts run away. 


Fair Spring is here. I see it 
In waking icebound brook. 

The smiling sun rays free it 
To feed a woodland nook. 


It must be Spring. I hear it 
From nests up high in trees, 
In heaven or very near it, 
Where birds sing in the breeze. 


When Spring is here, I smell it 
In balsam, tree and flower; 
The early breezes tell it, 
Perfumed in nature’s bower. 
—Maurice V. BocHIccHio 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


EARLY VEGETABLES 
(Reading Lesson) 


Some vegetables are planted early. 
Potatoes are early vegetables. 

This is the way potatoes are planted. 

A potato is cut into pieces. 

There must be an eye in each piece. 
Then the pieces are put into the ground. 
Tomatoes are early vegetables, too. 

The seed must be started in hotbeds. 


A hotbed is a small box placed in the 
sunshine. 


Soon the tiny plants come up in the 
hotbed. 


When the plants are big and strong, they 
are put out in the garden. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Write for a seed catalog. If the children cannot write the letters they can stamp and mail 
them. Study early vegetables. Make charts of pictures of vegetables with simple sentences 
printed below. 

2. Make and plant hotbeds in the classroom. Cutting up potatoes, starting tomato plants, 
planting beans and peas, always create great interest. 

3. Learn the meaning of the term “‘transplant.”’ 

4. Watch for the flight of wild geese and ducks. List flocks of birds seen. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I have many eyes. I am good to eat, too. 
I cannot see. My seeds are very small. 
I am good to eat. They are planted in hotbeds. 
I am an early vegetable. I am red and juicy. 


What am I? What am I? 
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APRIL, 1940 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


EATING VEGETABLES 
(Reading Lesson) 


Vegetables are good to eat. 

They are good when they are cooked. 

We should eat a hot vegetable for lunch. 
We should eat a hot vegetable for dinner. 
Raw vegetables are good to eat, too. 

Raw vegetables make a good salad. 

We shall have a vegetable party. 

We shall make a salad of raw vegetables. 
That will be fun. 

Will you come to our vegetable party? 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Look through magazines for pictures of salads. Make a chart of vegetable salads. 


2. Make pictures of lettuce, cabbages, tomatoes, celery, green peppers, carrots, and onions. 
Place together those vegetables that make good vegetable salads. 


Ww 


Plan a vegetable party. Children can clean and cut vegetables. When served at school, children, 
who refuse to eat vegetables at home, will often learn how good vegetables are. 


STORY HOUR 


Ask children to bring in accounts of how people learned to like vegetables which they thought they didn’t like. 
This is a sample story: 


Margaret’s Story: 


When my aunt was a little girl, she thought she didn’t like asparagus. She refused to eat any. 

Auntie had a little dog named Rags. One day Rags was sick. He wouldn’t eat. Auntie felt sad. 
Her father said, ‘‘If Rags would eat vegetables he would get well.”’ 

The only vegetable that was cooked was asparagus. Auntie put some in a dish for Rags. 


Rags wouldn’t even taste it. So Auntie fixed some for herself. As she ate it she coaxed Rags to eat 
some, too. Then she found out she really liked asparagus. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


WORK AND PLAY IN APRIL 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


Encourage children to observe all work activities of the month. If special recognition is 
given to original contributions, the children will be more alert in finding the different types of 
work. As each is given, it should be listed on the blackboard and later recorded on a chart. 
The best ones should then be illustrated. 


APRIL WORK AND PLAY 


Farmers are planting potatoes. 

They are putting up chicken pens. 

Little chickens and turkeys are 
peeping. 

Farmer boys drive the cows to 
pasture. 


Father is making a garden. 


Boys fly kites and play marbles. 
Girls jump rope at school. 


Birds are building nests. 
Shops sell umbrellas and raincoats. [| 


Shopkeepers paint new signs for their 
stores. 


Children carry papers to school for 
a paper sale. coma 
Clean-up time is here. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Visit to a Farm 


If possible, visit a farm. See the calves, colts, little pigs, little chickens, and turkeys. Learn 
how baby chicks are sent through the mail. Make a booklet of baby animals. Learn the names of 
the families, as: goose, gander, gosling; duck, drake, duckling; turkey hen, turkey gobbler, poult. 
Also learn the names of animal families, as: cow, bull, calf; stallion, mare, colt. 


Clean-Up Time 

Emphasize clean-up time. Plan paper sale at school. Encourage children to help clean attics. 
basements, garages, and to rake vacant lots. 

Encourage groups to clean the school ground of papers, old leaves around shrubbery, etc. 
Study of Spring Clothing 


Have children display raincoats and rubbers. Note the material used. Tell simple history of 
rubber. Stress safety in carrying umbrellas. 
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APRIL, 1940 


LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


The question of safety in spring games should bring forth much discussion. Children should be 
allowed to express themselves freely. Since there is much danger in connection with spring activi- 
ties these lessons are important. The conclusions of the class can be put on a chart and the chart 
hung near the door to be read before going home at night. 


BE SAFE 
Good citizens play in safe places. 
They play ball in vacant lots. 


Then the ball does not roll into the 
street. 


Good citizens rake the ground before 


playing, then no one hurts his 
hand. 


Good citizens fly kites in open fields. 
Kites should not hit electric wires. 


Good citizens take off roller skates 
when crossing streets. 


They get off their bicycles, too, at 


street crossings. 
Good citizens rake vacant lots. 
Clean places are safe places. ee 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Children brought papers in a little wagon to the paper sale. George brought 


3 bundles, Mary brought 2 bundles, and Sam brought 4 bundles. How many 
bundles did all bring? 


Draw the children pulling the wagon. 


. Frank earned 15 cents raking a neighbor’s back yard and Fred earned 10 
cents sweeping a garage. How much did both boys earn? 


Draw Frank’s picture. 


. Ina ball game 5 boys played on one side and 6 boys played on the other 
side. How many boys played in the game? 


Draw two boys playing ball. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Lambert Photo 


The Grocery Man 


For Picture Story Lesson — Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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APRIL, 1940 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Grocery Man 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 


What is the little boy doing in this picture? 

What do you suppose he is writing on that paper? 

With whom do you suppose he is talking? 

What is on the table besides the telephone and the paper? 

What is cash? 

For what is a cash register used? 

How does one use it? 

Where are real cash registers used? 

What has the little boy wrapped about his waist? 

Why is he wearing that? 

What is the part of the telephone called that is held up to the ear? 
Why does one hold the receiver up to his ear? 

What is the part of the telephone called through which one speaks? 
Do you think that is a real telephone or a toy one? How can you tell? 
Is this little boy left-handed or right-handed? How can you tell? 
What other kinds of telephones have you seen? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a list of groceries on the blackboard. Copy from this list some of the groceries you 
wish to order from the grocery store. 


One boy may be the grocery man. Some girl may be the lady who is calling the grocery 
man to give her order for groceries. Be sure to be polite when you talk over the telephone. 


(This activity may be repeated, using other children, as many times as is desirable.) 


GRADES III and IV 
BOBBY GETS GOOD SERVICE 


Bobby Allen’s father is the manager of a large delivery market. Bobby has visited this 
market many times with his father and has talked with the clerks and the cashier. Bobby is a 
polite little fellow, so all of the people who work in the market like to have him come to visit 
them. Sometimes Bobby pretends that he is a big man who has come in to buy some groceries 
and meat for his family. 

One day he walked up to one of the clerks and said, “‘I would like to have a glass of milk, a 
pound of butter, a slice of bread, and a bone for my dog, please.”’ 


D 9 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


The clerk pretended to wrap all of these things in paper and passed a package to Bobby. 
He also gave him a piece of paper and said, ‘“‘This is your sales slip, Mr. Bobby Allen. Please pay 
the cashier at the window over there,” and he pointed to a young lady who was seated in what 
appeared to be a cage with a glass front. 

There was a hole in the glass through which Bobby put the sales slip which the clerk 
had given him. He also made believe that he gave her some money. The cashier took the slip, 
pretended to take his money, and rang up something on the cash register. 

“Thank you very much, and here is your change,” said the cashier as she pushed five cents 
through the slot in the window. 

Bobby was quite surprised but he was a wise little fellow. He knew right away that the 
cashier was trying to be kind to him so he smiled and thanked her politely and hugged the pack- 
age under his arm all the more tightly. As he pressed the package more closely to his side he 
thought it felt as if there really were something inside it. He took it in his hands and squeezed 
it hard, then smiled again, this time at the clerk. He had thought it was just a bunch of paper but 
there really was something inside it. I wonder what it can be, thought Bobby, but he decided to 
wait until he got home to open it. 

Bobby went into the rear of the store next to watch the telephone clerks who take the 
grocery orders which are telephoned into the market. The clerks write each article on an order 
slip as it is given by the customer on the telephone. When the order is completely written down, 
the clerk reads it back to the customer to be sure there is no error. These order slips are then 
taken by men who pack each order and send it to the delivery clerks. 

“Hello, Bobby Allen,” said Tom, the man who drives the delivery truck that calls at Bobby’s 
house. “How would you like to have a ride with me this morning? I am going right down your 
street.” 


Bobby again remembered to be polite. ‘‘Thank you,” he said, “I’d like to. have a ride with 
you, Tom.” 

Bobby and Tom went out through the storage room of the market to the back door where a 
big blue and white delivery truck filled with groceries was parked. 

‘‘All aboard,’’ said Tom, as he started the motor. “I begin my deliveries today at the farther 
end of your street so your house will be one of the last places where I shall call.” 

“That’s good,” said Bobby. ‘“‘My ride will be all the longer.” 

Bobby went to the back door of every house with Tom because he wanted to know just 
what Tom did and said when he left the groceries. When they finally reached Bobby’s home, 
Tom picked Bobby up in his arms and carried him to the back door. When Bobby’s mother came 
to the door Tom laughed and said, “‘Here is your grocery order for today, Mrs. Allen.” 

Bobby told his mother of all that had happened at the market. In the evening when he took 
his toy telephone and cash register and played that he was the telephone clerk, the grocer, and 
the cashier, he knew just what to do and say. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What do you think a delivery market is? 

What might we see in the storage room of a large market? 
What is a delivery truck? 

A cashier does what kind of work? 

Why do many cashiers sit in what appears to be a cage? 
What is a cash register? 

What is an order slip? 

What is a sales slip? In what way are they different? 
What do you think was in Bobby’s package? 

Do you think Bobby lived in the city or the country? Why? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make out an order slip. Make out a sales slip. 


Draw a delivery truck and paint on the side of the truck what you think may have been on 
Tom’s truck. 


Make a list of things you think Tom may have had in his truck. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Des5 ru v elood 


Little Cherry Blossom wears a gay 
rose coat over a yellow one. Her skin 
is creamy tan. Add a little brown to 
orange. 

Her trousers are dark blue. 


Paint the slippers in gay colors, sky 
and sea light blue. 


The Chinese junk has orange sails 


and a dark blue hull. The puppy is 
white. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Social Science Studies of 


Other Lands 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Silkworms of China 


Many, many years ago people believed the world was flat. They thought if one traveled 
far enough he would fall off the edge of the world and be lost forever. Now it has been proven 
that the world is round. We know that people can travel all the way around the world. 


This month we will visit China, a country that is on the opposite side of the world from 
the country in which we live. Right now the people in China are probably sleeping because when 
the sun is shining in our country it is dark on the other side of the world. The climate in China 
is about the same as the climate in the United States because both countries are about the same 
distance north of the equator. 


The people who live in China have skins that are a yellowish color. Their eyes are dark and 
narrow, and just a little bit slanting. Their straight hair is black and coarse. Many of the Chinese 
boys and girls wear cotton clothes. One of their favorite colors is blue. Many girls wear long blue 
pantalets and short jackets that match. Many boys wear long blue trousers and short jackets. 
Some of the boys wear little round caps with buttons on top. Woolen clothes are warmer than 
cotton ones but they are very expensive in China. So even in the wintertime many boys and 
girls keep warm by wearing three or four cotton suits, one over the other. 

The silk dresses that we wear in our country may be made from the silk that was made in 
China. Do you know who makes the silk in China? Is it the boys and girls, the men, or the women? 
It really is neither a person nor a machine that makes the real silk. It is a worm which is called 
the silkworm. In China many people earn their living by raising silkworms and selling the silk 
which the worms make. These people have to know just how to take care of the silkworms and 
just when to take away the silk. 


MOTH 
EGGS 
EGQS HATCH 
AS ANTS, 

THEN INTO 
SMALL WORMS, 
FEEDING ON 
MULBERRY 
LEAVES. 

FULL GROWN, 
WORM SPINS 
COCOON. 


o Uno 


@ WORM IN COCOON,INTO 
PUPA OR CHRYSALIS 
9 PUPA EMERGES AS MOTH. 


STRANDS OF SILK 
10 COCOON IN WARM WATER 12 DRUM 1B FLOSS SiLK REMOVED. 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


When the silkworms first hatch out of their tiny gray eggs, they look like little bits of black 
hair. They are given tender green mulberry leaves which they eat and eat. The silkworms grow 
so rapidly that they outgrow their old skins. Four times they stop eating to take a long nap, and 
when they awake they climb out of their old tight skins. Each time they get a new skin it is 
lighter in color than the old one until they are finally full-grown gray silkworms. These worms 
soon spin a yellowish, ball-shaped silk house about their own bodies which is called a cocoon. 
This cocoon is made of the real silk that is used for dresses, stockings, gloves, and many other 
things. 

If the worm is allowed to live inside the cocoon it turns into a moth. The moth bites its 
way out of the cocoon and spoils the silk threads that could have been made into silk cloth. 
Many of the cocoons are put into boiling water to kill the worms inside. The water does not harm 
the silk. A few of the silkworms are allowed to turn into moths, because these moths lay the 
eggs that hatch into the next generation of silkworms. 

There are silk factories now where the silk can be unwound from the cocoons, spun into 
thread, and woven into cloth much faster and better than people can do it by hand. Most of the 
silk that is sent from China to our country is in the form of fine raw silk threads. In our silk mills 
six or eight of the raw silk threads are twisted into one strong thread. It is dyed with pretty colors, 
then made into the beautiful silk garments which we buy in our stores. 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 


1. Make a list of the different stages of growth through which a silkworm passes. 

2. Draw a picture showing each stage of growth. 

3. Make a list of all the uses of silk that you know. 

4. Make a list of Chinese names that you know. Perhaps your geography book and your daily 
newspaper will help you to make this list longer. 

5. Make a list of different kinds of Chinese food. A menu from a Chinese restaurant will help 
you do this. 

6. Arrange the following words in alphabetical order and opposite each word write its meaning 


climate allowed equator hatch 
pantalets generation cocoon garments 
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At the 


Act I 
SCENE I 


CHARACTERS: 


Sam Lee, The Laundry Man 
JOHN EVELYN 
SYLVIA TomMMy 
ALBERT CONNIE 


Scene: A Chinese laundry 


(As the scene opens SAM LEE, a 
young boy dressed in Chinese 
costume, is behind the counter 
ironing a white shirt. There are 
the usual packages marked with 
the colored Chinese papers on 
the shelves. Sam is humming a 
tune. Enter JoHn. He hands a 
package to Sam LEE, receives a 
colored laundry slip and exits. 


ALBERT, EVELYN, Tommy, 
and ConnleE all do the same in 
pantomime, each bringing a 
package, receiving a laundry slip 
and going out again.) 


(End of Scene I) 


SCENE II 


CHARACTERS: Same. 


Time: Few days later. 


(The children are all gathered 
together outside of the laundry, 
apparently greatly upset about 
something.) 


JOHN: 

As I was going home that day, 

A great big wind came my way. 

It happened so quickly, it was very 
weird 

How that precious laundry slip dis- 
appeared. 


SYLVIA: 
My baby brother tore mine up, 
And dropped it in the coffee cup! 


ALBERT: 

That day I stopped on the way for a 
game, 

And the slip I’ve lost! Oh, isn’t it a 
shame? 


EVELYN: 

I’ve put mine away, I don’t know 
where. 

Poor Daddy won’t have any shirt to 
wear! 


Tommy: 
I cleaned out my pockets; must have 
thrown it away, 
And I need that package this very 
day. 
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Chinese Laundry 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


ConnlIeE: 

My ticket, my friends, has disap- 
peared, too. 

What, I ask, are we going to do? 

We’ve all been careless; isn’t it 
queer? 

Come, come, my children, think of 
an idea! 


JOHN: 

I’ve thought of something; I hope 
it’ll work, 

And probably will if none of you 
shirk. 

Meet tomorrow and we'll go to- 
gether 

To see Sam Lee, 
weather. 


regardless of 


(The children then depart, all 
S0ing in various directions.) 


(End of Act I) 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: Same. 


ScENE: First outside of laundry 
shop, then inside. 


(As scene opens the same chil- 
dren are gathered outside of the 
shop waiting for JOHN to appear.) 


JOHN (enters): 

Is everyone here? 

(Looks around quickly) 

Fine! Now the idea! 

I’ve been to Sam Lee and told him 
about us, 

And I was awfully afraid he’d make 
a fuss. 

But he only gave me a pleasant 
smile, 

And said he’d have to think awhile. 

At last with a very mysterious look, 

He took from the shelves a Chinese 
book. 

He said, “If you children know the 
answers to these, 

I return your packages, if you 
please.” 


SYLVIA: 

For goodness’ sake, what does he 
mean? 

All I ask is those shirts returned to 
me clean. 


ALBERT: 

It’s as clear as anything, friends, to 
me. 

I must become a real Chinee! 

I must answer questions 
China, you know, 

Or without a shirt out the door I’ll 
go! 


about 


EVELYN: 

It’s lucky for us we’ve studied China 
at school. 

Now let’s go inside, it’s getting cool! 


(The children all enter Sam 
LEE’s shop. Sam is_ standing 
there witha big book open on the 
counter.) 


SAM: 

I’m sorry your laundry slips are all 
gone, 

But I want you to learn of the land 
where I was born. 

So Ill ask you questions of China 
today. 

If you answer them right you may 
go away! 


Tommy: 
All right, 
enough! 
Give us the questions and we’ll do 
our stuff. 


Sam Lee, that’s fair 


SAM: 
First tell me about a Chinese Book. 
How does it start, and how does it 
look? 


ConnNIE: 

It ends on the first page and starts 
on the last! 

It has run down, not across, for ages 
past! 

Their dinner ends with soup and 
begins with sweets, 

A Chinaman puts his hat on when 
anyone he meets. 

Topsy-turvy customs so strange to 
us, 

Are kept by the Chinese without 
feathers or fuss. 


(Sam hands Connie her package 
and she exits smiling.) 


SAM: 

Tell a bit about China itself, 

And I’ll give you your bundle from 
off the shelf. 


JOHN: 

China is less than half of the U.S. A. 

As we think of it in a geographical 
way. 

Its fuel is scarce; its coal deposits not 
used. 

In their unheated houses we'd feel 
abused! 

But they wear many coats one on 
top of the other. 

And when it gets colder, they just 
add another. 


(Sam nods his head, hands 
JouHn the bundle and the latter 
exits.) 
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Sam: 

What do you know of the people 
there? 

What do they look like, what do 
they wear? 


SYLVIA: 

They have yellow skins and jet black 
hair, 

High cheekbones with eyes so rare. 

Some still wear pigtails and bind 
their feet. 

Their long nails you notice when you 
meet. 


Here’s your package, you’ve earned 
it well. 

You had so many things to tell. 


(Sy_v1A_ exits, 
starts crying.) 


and EvELYN 


EvELyYN (sobbing): 
I thought I could answer all ques- 


tions today. 

I can’t tell a lie, it wouldn’t pay. 

I never studied China when we had 
it at school, 

And now I belong on the dunce’s 
stool. 


(She exits without her package 
and is still sobbing.) 


Sam (shakes his head sadly but 
continues): 


What kind of food do the Chinese 
eat? 


ALBERT: 
The food and drink are rice and tea, 


And they eat vegetables like you 
and me, 


Birds’-nest soup to them is a treat, 
And pork and poultry they also eat! 


(ALBERT exits with package.) 
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Sam: 
And now, Tommy, what’s left to 
tell, 


You may tell it quickly, tell it well! 


Tommy: 
Bamboo, rice, silk and tea, 
When thinking of China, 
occur to me! 
Temples, pagodas, the Great Wall, 
too. 
About all these I could talk to you, 
But now, Sam Lee, my package, 
please! 
(Pointing to shirts) 
For two days my Dad has been 
waiting for these. 


these 


(He exits. Sam, chuckling, puts 
away the Chinese Book and, 
humming, goes back to his 
1roning as the curtain falls.) 


(The End) 


The Easter Bunny’s Wish 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Characters 


A REDWING 
A RoBIN 
A HYACINTH 


A NARCIssuSs 
AN EASTER BUNNY 
A Co.Lor Fairy 

A Crocus 


(Other flowers and fairies, if desired) 


Costumes 


Suits should be of colors appropri- 
ate to the several characters, the color 
fairy, or fairies, wearing a multi- 
colored costume. Or paper caps of 
suitable colors might be worn by 
others than the fairy characters and 
name cards placed across waists or 
blouses. 


The Play 


(The REDWING and RoBIN come 
in together, waving their arms as 
if flying, northward if school- 
room arrangements permit.) 


Repwinc: Well, I guess spring 
will be fine again. I can hardly wait 
until I get to ————. (Use local 
place name. If big city, name of 
well-known park or shady street 
might be used.) That is such a 
nice place. Haven’t we had a nice 
flight up from the South? 


Rosin: Indeed we have had. I am 
going to ————, too. I like Maple 
street so much in this town. 


ReEpwING: I’d like to stay with 
you in Maple street, but you know 


avr 


A AN 


I musi go to the meadowland where 
my brothers and sisters and cousins 
are. 


Rosin: Oh, look! Oh, look! I see 
the big hill where the big house is. 
(This may also be localized to 
emphasize proper’ direction.) 
Soon we’ll be in ————. 


(The birds then wave their 
arms as if flying on in silence for 
a few seconds.) 


REDWING: Oh, here we are at last 
in Maple street. I hate to say good- 
bye, my good friend Robin. But 
you'll hunt me up once in a while in 
the meadowland, down there near 
where the old mill is, won’t you? 


Rosin: Oh, yes, indeed, comrade 
Redwing, I’ll be seeing you off and 
on. I’ll come down for a chat now 
and then. And I come down to the 
meadow quite often for a drink in 
the meadow creek. Good-bye, and 
happy spring! I’m going to stop 
right here in this yard. Nice people 
live here. Last year, when the late 
snow was, they gave me bread 
crumbs and cornmeal for breakfast. 
There are a good many bad pussy- 
cats around, but I can fly easily up 
into the tree limbs where they can’t 
come. 


REDWING: Good-bye, and happy 
spring to you! (Leaves) 


RoBin (hopping up on box for a 
tree): How nice to be back again! 
(Sings) Tirra-la-la! (Then looks 
off a bit) What do I see down in the 
ground there? Oh, they are crocuses 
coming through. I'll sing my song 
over again for them. (Repeats it) 


Crocus (or crocuses enter): Hel- 
lo, Mister Robin! I’ve just popped out 
of the ground. (Says this after 
getting up from sitting position) 
I know your voice. I’m glad to hear 
you. Happy spring to you! And a 
happy Easter, too. 


WuitTeE Bunny (comes hopping 
in and up to the Crocus): Oh, 
dear little friend Crocus, I wish 
something very much this Easter 
time. 


Crocus: What’s that? 


White Bunny: I wish I could be 
colored like my pretty Easter eggs 
are. 


Crocus: Well, that is a wish that 
can be easily granted. Why don’t 
you call the Color Fairy? 


RoBIn (calling, as if from tree, 
or from chair or box for a tree): 
Hello, Little Rabbit! Glad to see 
you. I heard you tell your wish. I'll 
call the Color Fairy for you, if you 
wish. 


Wuite Bunny: Thank you. That 
is very nice of you. Do call her, 
please. 
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Rosin (half sings): 
Color-ee! Color-ee! 


Color-ee! 


(The Cotor Fairy appears at 
once from behind a curtain, or 
other hiding place.) 


Fairy: Here I am, Mister 
Robin. What is it? 


WuiteE Bunny: Oh, dear Color 
Fairy, I want to be colored this 
Easter like my pretty eggs. 


Cotor Fairy: Why, I'll gladly 
see that you are colored. Crocus, 
you'll lend me some gold, won’t you? 


Crocus: Yes, indeed, indeed! 


Cotor Farry: Narcissus! Hya- 
cinth! Come up! Come up! The sun 


is bright and warm and wants to see 
you. 


(These flowers pop up from 
behind places where they are 
hidden.) 


Narcissus, HyAcinTH (or more): 
Here we are, Miss Color Fairy. 
What is it? Oh, isn’t the sun fine 
(after rubbing their eyes a bit as 
if waking). 


Cotor Farry: Will you please 
lend me some of your color for this 
white bunny? 


NARCISSUS, HYACINTH (and 
other flowers, if any): Yes, very 
gladly. Take all you want. 
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(Then the Cotor Fairy pre- 
tends to rub off color from the 
flowers, and goes to the bunny 
and with colored crayons colors 
him all over.) 


WuitE Bunny (looks into a 
looking-glass. the _ fine 
colors. Then joins hands with all 
the players, including the ReEp- 
WING, that comes back. After 
saying, ‘‘Thank you, one and 
all,’’ leads them all in singing, or 
saying): 


Easter time is wishing time! 
Time of merry joy! 

Sing and shout, sing and shout, 
Every girl and boy. 


Hickory, Dickory, 


Ss THE center of the platform 
is a large clockface (or, on the black- 
board, if the play is given in a class- 
room). A boy strikes the hours— 
one, two, three, etc.,—for each verse, 
on a bell or gong. 

Twelve children are the Mice, and 
stand in a group at a distance from 
the clock, not in any particular 
order. Each Mouse has a square of 
cardboard on a string around his 
neck, with a numeral on it, 1 to 12. 

The rest of the class is seated, and 
recites the verses in unison. They 
should be spoken rhythmically, not 
monotonously. A good deal of ex- 
pressiveness can be given, by slight 
pauses, emphasis, changes of volume 
and tone. 

As each verse begins, one of the 
Mice runs to the clock and stands 
pointing to his numeral on its face. 
As the last stroke of the hour is 
heard, he runs back to his place in 
the group of Mice. At the end, all 
the twelve come forward and make a 
circle in front of the clock, taking 
hold of hands so that the numbers 
show in order, 1 to 12. 

Those who have the numbers 4 to 


By SUSANNA MYERS 


Adapted from Mother Goose 


8 inclusive, must swing the card- 
boards around on their backs, so that 
the complete circle of the numerals 
will make the clockface. The class 
then recites, the gong keeping time,— 
one, two, three, etc., to twelve. 

Be sure to show the children a pic- 
ture of a tall old-fashioned Grand- 
father’s clock, which, by Mother 
Goose tradition, is the kind the Mouse 
“‘ran up.’” Sometimes a Mouse makes 
a nest inside such a clock—a very 
brave Mouse who is not frightened 
by the striking of the hours, as the 
Mice in this play are. 


The Verses for Recitation by the 
Class: 


Lines 1, 2 and 5 are repeated with 
every verse, the variation coming in 
lines 3 and 4. Pause—while clock 
strikes. 

1. Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 
The Mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck ONE— 
The Mouse ran down, 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 

2. (Lines 3 and 4) 

The clock struck TWO— 
And down he flew, 


Dock 


3. The clock struck THREE— 
And down went he, 
4. The clock struck FOUR— 
And then no more, 
5. The clock struck FIVE— 
He made a dive, 
6. The clock struck SIX— 
Oh, what a fix, 
7. The clock struck SEVEN— 
A fright is given, 
8. The clock struck EIGHT 
The mouse was late, 
9. The clock struck NINE 
A lucky sign, 
10. The clock struck TEN— 
He’s off again, 
11. The clock struck ELEVEN- 
Eleven, Eleven, 
12. The clock struck TWELVE- 
They all arrive, 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 


After the clockface is complete, 
the class counts in same tempo and 
rhythm, ONE—TWO—THREE— 
FOUR — FIVE — SIX — SEVEN 
- TEN — 


— EIGHT — NINE 
ELEVEN—TWELVE. 


Hello, little robin, 
Out on the lawn! 

Now I am certain 
That winter is gone. 


Spring Messenger 


By VERA M. BALDWIN 


You don’t have to tell me 
The message you bring, 

For I know your coming 
Means it is spring. 
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A Fairy Tune 


By MARGARET K. MESSICK 


Ist group: 
I heard the elfin fiddler down in 
the hollow; 


2nd group: 
And he played, and he played, 
and he played. 


Ist group: 
I saw the elfin fiddler down in the 
hollow; 


2nd group: 
And he swayed, and he swayed, 
and he swayed. 


Ist,group: 
Out came the fairies to the tune he 
was playing; 


2nd group: 
And they danced, and they 
danced, and they danced. 


The Wise Robin 


Ist group: 
Up flew their dainty feet, and 
down just as lightly, 


2nd group: 
While I watched them as one 
so entranced. 


All: 
I knew that I should be 
At home for my early tea, 
Away from the fairy band I ran. 
Since then they hide from me, 
Angry they seem to be, 
But I’ll try to find them, if I can. 


Ist group: 
I’ll hear the elfin fiddler down in 
the hollow; 


2nd group: 


And he’ll play, and he’ll play, 
and he’ll play. 


By JAISEE ARRE 
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Ist group: 
I’ll see the elfin fiddler down in 
the hollow; 
2nd group: 


And he’ll sway, and he’ll sway, 
and he’ll sway. 


Ist group: 
Out will come the fairies to the 
tune he is playing; 

2nd group: 
And they’ll dance, and they’ll 
dance, and they’ll dance. 


Ist group: 
Up will fly their dainty feet, and 
down just as lightly, 


2nd group: 
While I watch them as though 
in a trance. 


All: 

I’ll know that I should be 

At home for my early tea, 

But from them I will not run 
away. 

Once I’ve really found them 

With the woodsy green around 
them, 

I’ll watch the fairies dance the 
live-long day. 


Jimmy Brown was very cross, 
He wouldn’t smile at all, 

But sat and moped upon the steps 
And watched the raindrops fall. 


“It always rains when I have 
planned 


To have a jolly time, 
The sun will never shine at all 
For any fun of mine! 


‘‘This world is just an awful place, 
I don’t see why it’s made, 

It’s nothing but a mess of things, 
Of trees and grass and shade.”’ 


Just then a merry little bird, 
A robin fat and trim, 

Flew down into a tiny pool 
Beside cross little Jim. 


He perked his head, and dipped his 
beak 


Right in the cooling drink, 
And winked at Jim as plain as day, 
And Jim began to think. 


He really meant to talk to him 
And seemed to want to say: 

‘‘Why boy! It’s jolly weather! 
The finest kind of day!”’ 


He chirped and twittered all around, 
And turned himself about 

With such a funny little strut 
That Jimmy laughed right out. 


And said: ‘‘You funny little bird, 
You surely do look gay; 

I s’pose the sun can’t shine for me 
Just every single day! 


“For birds and things would surely 
die 


If always it were clear; 
So hip-hooray! Oh, what’s the use! 
not sit moping here!”’ 


The bird flew off with merry song, 
While clear and strong and sweet 

The whistle of Jim’s merry tune 
Was wafted down the street. 
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APRIL ARITHMETIC RHYMES 


Louise D. Tessin 


EIGHT BOYS WILL GET THESE BUNNIES 
"TWILL GIVE THEM SO MUCH JOY 
THEY LL SHARE ALIKE , AND SO THAT MAKES 
FOR EACH SMALL Boy. 


SAID MR. SMITH, 
TO MARY , 


HOW MANY CHICKS DID EACH RECEIVE 
IF EACH ONE SHARED ALIKE ? 


ILL GIVE THESE CHICKS 
JOE AND MIKE. 


NINE CHILDREN FOUND NINE EASTER EGGS 
THEY THOUGHT \T WAS SUCH FUN 


AND \F THEY SHARED THEM EQUALLY 
THEN EACH CHILD GOT JUST 
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n APRIL ARITHMETIC RHYMES Louise D. Tessin 


JUST SEE THESE EASTER COOKIES, SWEET 
THAT MRS. JONES DID BAKE. 

IF BILL AND BOB SHARED THEM ALIKE ,_ 
HOW MANY DID EACH TAKE ? 


FIVE SMALL BOYS BOUGHT IO SMALL DUCKS 
THEY RE LITTLE , IT IS TRUE. 

IF EACH BOY BOUGHT THE SAME AMOUNT 

THEN EACH BOY BOUGHT JUST 


'LL GIVE MY FRIENDS THESE LOVELY PLANTS. 
SAID LITTLE NANCY BOWER. 

"AND AS | HAVE JUST IO SMALL FRIENDS 
EACH ONE WILL GET ___________-.- FLOWER. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 
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Eight of these eggs are hatching. 
If two are late, what then? 

But if all eggs hatch nicely, 

I think we shall have ' 


Ky 
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And here are six small chickens, 
And over here are four: 

We add the four chicks to the six, 
And we have —— once more. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Seven bunnies in one bunch, 
And here are bunnies three. 
If all the bunnies make one group, 
How many would there be? 
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SPRING NUMBER WORK Flora C. Rue 


Up in the loft sat Mother Hen, 
She had a secret she wouldn’t tell. 
Ten white eggs were hidden away 
Under her wings, they were guarded well. 


Then Betty peeped into the cozy nest. 
“T wonder if hens can count,” she said. 
“T'll slip a brown egg in with the rest. 
It might hatch a brown chick, perhaps a red.” 


Then Bob tucked another egg into the nest. 

This egg was speckled, but the hen didn’t care. 
She turned it over as she did the rest, 

And kept it warm in the cool night air. 


Early one morning a peck, peck, peck, 
Was heard in the nest in the old hayloft. 
There were eight white chicks, and two were black, 
And all had feathers so downy and soft. 


Mother Hen clucked, she was so proud 
Of all her chicks so downy and soft. 

Two eggs did not hatch, but ten is a crowd 
For one little nest in the old hayloft. - 


Count the eggs Mother Hen laid. How many eggs were speckled? ______ 


Add the two that Betty and Bob brought. 


How many eggs did not hatch?_____ 


How many eggs were white? 


How many chicks were white? 


How many eggs were brown? 


How many chicks were black? 


How many chicks in all? 
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Mother Goose Unit 


By PATTY G. JACKSON 


he ONE desires to build up 
reading readiness in a first grade, a 
unit on Mother Goose is recom- 
mended. Some children know many 
nursery rhymes before entering 
school. Others are not so fortunate. 
To both classes Mother Goose and 
her children are a delight. 

There are many interests and 
activities connected with this unit. 
One could not think Mother Goose 
without thinking dramatization. It 
is surprising how easily these rhymes 
can be dramatized. This was one of 
the most pleasant parts of our unit’s 
work. The rhymes that are particu- 
larly suitable for this purpose are: 


Tommy Tinker’s Dog 
Ride a Cock Horse 
Bye Baby Bunting 
Mary’s Little Lamb 
Two Little Blackbirds 
Miss Muffet 

Jack Horner 

Pussy Cat 

See-Saw 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 
Jack Be Nimble 


Whether or not the parts are 
done in costumes, they are of much 
value and interest. 

Besides getting language work 
through dramatization and memo- 
rization of many rhymes, the chil- 
dren composed riddles. Some of 
these were: 


I sat on a wall. 
I fell down. 
Who am I? 


We went up a hill. 
We went to get a pail of water. 
Who are we? 


Another language game that was 
effective was used by a child saying, 
“IT am thinking of some one who 
went to sleep under the haystack. 
Who was he?” The child who 
guessed correctly said, ‘I am think- 
ing of some one who put his wife in a 
pumpkin shell. Who was he?” This 
is a very enjoyable game. 

The animals mentioned in Mother 
Goose rhymes were named by the 
children. These were later written 
and made into a poster. As a child 
named an animal he recited the 
rhyme in which it was mentioned. 
They were as follows: 


Lamb—Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Sheep—Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 
Cat—Hey, Diddle Diddle 
Dog—Tommy Tinker’s Dog 


Horse—Ride a Cock Horse 
Pig—Tom, the Piper’s Son 
Hen—My Black Hen 


In like manner a list of foods 
Mother Goose children ate were dis- 
cussed. Again a poster was made. 
The names of the foods were written 
and the rhymes in which they were 
mentioned were recited: 


Pie—Jack Horner 

Tarts—Queen of Hearts 

Butter—Come, Butter, Come 

Bread —Tommy Tucker 

Curds and Whey—Miss Muffet 

Broth—-Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe 

Porridge—Peas Porridge Hot 


Much drawing and construction 
work was used in this unit. The first 
rhyme studied was: 


Mother Goose had a house, 
It stood in the wood, 
Where an owl at the door 

For sentinel stood. 


As a result of this study a house 
was constructed of cardboard. Trees 
were placed around the house. A 
cardboard owl stood at the door. In 
the back yard was a see-saw. Near 
the back was a stone wall. Who 
should be sitting up there but 
Humpty Dumpty! Off in the field 
was an alfalfa hay stack and a paper 
Boy Blue was fast asleep on it. 
Baby had fallen out of the tree top 
but she was still in her cardboard 
cradle. Little Miss Muffet sat upon 
a piece of green moss, while a big 
paper spider crept up the moss. 
Peter had his wife in a small waxed 
pumpkin. The Black Hen who lays 
eggs for gentlemen was busily sitting 
on a nest. At the side back stood the 
well and Jack and Jill were tumbling 
down the hill. This house of Mother 
Goose afforded much pleasure and 
her children were loved. 


A stick horse was easily con- 
structed. The head was made of 
cardboard and painted with tempera 
paint. This was then fastened to a 
stick which had two small wheels at 
the other end, thus making his gait 
more rapid. 


A moving picture furnished read- 
ing material as well as drawing and 
coloring work. Underneath each 
colored character was printed the 
rhyme suitable to the picture. 

The rhyme, ‘“‘Polly Put the Kettle 
On,” was worked out quite uniquely. 
A tea set was brought by one of the 
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Bye Baby Bunting 


little girls. A small table was secured. 
The boys made chairs for the four 
dolls who were to enjoy the tea. A 
group of girls fringed the cover for 
the table as well as four little 
napkins. Then the table was set 
and with the four dolls in their places 
everything was ready for Polly’s Tea 
Party. 

The last rhyme used was, ‘“‘The 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.”’ 
The shoe was made of cardboard, 
painted with black tempera paint. 
With its four small windows, a 
tongue, and a shoe lace, it looked very 
much like a shoe home. The old 
woman had thirty children. Most 
interesting language lessons were 
developed by imagining the activi- 
ties and games of those children. 
This shoe home proved to be a lead 
to the next unit, “Our Family and 
Home Life.” 

Mimeograph pictures were used 
of many of the characters. This fur- 
nished a great deal of coloring ex- 
perience. A large poster showing 
Mother Goose with many children 
gathered about her was built up by 
coloring, cutting out, and pasting 
these pictures. Of course, the chil- 
dren were given opportunities of 
expressing themselves by making 
their own characters as they desired. 

Safety practices were included in 
this study. Things children should 
be careful about were discussed. As 
Polly Flinders toasted her pretty 
toes she should be careful not to get 
too near the fire. As the Old 
Woman’s children went up and down 
the stairs, they should be careful of 
falling. Humpty Dumpty had a 
great fall because he was not careful 
when he sat on the wall. Jack and 
Jill were not careful to look where 
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Ride a Cock Horse 


they were going or else they would 
not have fallen. 

Music had a part in this unit, too. 
Victrola records containing many of 
these rhymes were played. The chil- 
dren enjoyed both listening to and 
singing with the victrola. Other 
songs were taught. The songs learned 
were: 


Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Rock-a-Bye Baby 

Little Miss Muffet 

Little Jack Horner 

The Crooked Man 

Polly Put the Kettle On 
Tom, the Piper’s Son 


Tommy Tinker’s Dog 


Little Bo-Peep 
Simple Simon 


The Cat’s in the Cupboard 


It is very easy to secure materials 
for this unit. Most attractive Mother 
Goose booklets can be obtained at 
the dime stores. Children can bring 
many from their homes, too. These 
three books were helpful: 


“Real Mother Goose” (Junior 
Edition) 
‘‘Mother Goose Village,’”?’ by Madge 
A. Bigham 
‘‘Mother Goose Children,”’ by Blais- 
dell 


Riddles to Do 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


The wind has many _ workers. 
See if you can guess their names by 
reading the riddles below. 


I sing, 

I creak, 

I whirl around, 
I pump 

Fresh water 
From the ground. 
In every 

Farm yard, 
All day long, 
You hear 

My welcome 
Spinning song. 


I carry people 
Everywhere, 

My white sails spread 
Upon the air, 

I ride the waves 

In storm and sun, 

To race me 

Is a lot of fun. 


Up above the roof tops, 
Up above the trees, 

In a zigzag fashion, 
Riding every breeze. 
Little children 

Laugh to see 

Me bobble up and down, 
It’s such fun 

To switch my tail 

Over every town. 


I like to cover 
Children’s heads, 

But when the wind 
Comes out to play, 

I leap high up 

Into the air 

And gayly whisk away. 


A scrap of paper, 

A stick, 

A pin, 

Puff— 

Comes a breeze 
And watch me spin. 


Mary’s Little Lamb 


As this unit came to a close, there 
was a realization that the children 
had enjoyed many rich experiences. 
They had a feeling that something 
had been accomplished. The simple 
fact that they could say to their 
little friends many nursery rhymes 
gave them more confidence in them- 
selves. 

The use of many colorful pictures 
and books were of inestimable value 
in preparing them for reading. The 
children learned to know one another 
better, to know their teacher better, 
and to be happy in their work. 


Country people 
Learn from me 
Weather that 

Is going to be. 
East wind, 

North wind, 

West or south, 
Sleet or snow, 

Or rain or drouth. 


Upon a little swinging wire 
I promenade in gay attire, 
I skip, I dance, 

Until I’m dry, 

So folks can wear me 

By and by. 


Answers 


windmill 

boat 

kite 

cap 

paper whirligig 
weather vane 


Monday washing 
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THE GOOD POSTURE BOY Sara Rehtus 


A Visual Aid to Figure Drawmg 

The jointed’ figure will assume almost any natural 
position. Have one child take an action pose while 
another adjusts the mode! to fit his position. Pin 
or clip model against dark background to show up 
best. Make model of light weight cardboard or heavy 


paper. 
7 Brads Needed 


Upper Body 


Join with 
paper 
fasteners. 


Lower Leg Make 2. ° Lower Arm 
Make 2 
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WE DRAW BUDS AND FLOWERS Sara Rehtus 


/ R 


Observe the real plants. 
Draw \ines showing general 
shapé first. Add details last. 
Make drawing fill the page. 


Poor Spacing Good Spacing 


Folded drawing } Count petals on your 


Paper makes lower before drawing it. 
booklet leaves. pero it 
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BIRD-HOUSE POSTERS 


Suggested Color Scheme: 


FOR RENT 


9X12" blue- qreen 
construction. paper 
background, bright 
yellow poster paper 
birds and house; 
black poster paper 
roof, notes, perch 
and pole. 

Letter slogan. with. 
black crayon. on 
strip of yellow paper. 
Paste in place. 
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Sara Rehtus 
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Through the Year 
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By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


with Ann Harvey, Teacher 


April Primary Experiences 


AprIL 1—Nonsense Poetry 


Piven, Fool’s Day” being a 
time for fun and jollity Ann Harvey 
and her pupils together enjoyed 
some witty nonsense verse. Edward 
Lear who lived from 1812-1888 still 
stands unequaled as the writer of 
this type of verse. Perhaps one 
reason his jolly verses are still so 
delightful to children is that they 
were written as an outlet for his 
own exuberant, fun-loving. spirit 
and many of them for the enter- 
tainment of certain little boy and 
girl acquaintances of his. Lear wrote: 


“There was an old Derry down 
Derry, 
Who loved to see little folks merry; 
So he made them a book 
And with laughter they shook 
At the fun of the Derry down 
Derry.” 


Lear was not the creator of the 
limerick, but he was the one who 
made it popular. And limericks 
similar to the following have de- 
lighted children down through the 
years: 


‘*There was an old man with a beard, 
Who said, ‘It is just as I feared! 
Two Owls and a Hen, four Larks 

and a Wren, 
Have all built their nests in my 
beard.’ ”’ 


“There was an old man from Leeds 
Who swallowed twelve packets of 
seeds. 
It soon came to pass 
He was covered with grass 
And couldn’t sit down 
weeds.”’ 


for the 


To make his poetry funnier and 
more nonsensical Lear created many 
of his own words, as: the Jumblies, 
Pobbles, Quangle Wangles, Jelly- 
Bo-Lee, Torrible Zone, Gromboolian 
Plain, Zemmery Fidd, Sponge-Tane- 
ously, Twangum Tree, and a Runci- 
ble Cat. Some of his most popular 
poems in which he used his own 
word inventions are: ‘““Mr. and Mrs. 
Spikky Sparrow,” ‘‘The Jumblies,”’ 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” and 
“The Nutcrackers and Sugar 
Tongs.”’ 

It has been said that Lear’s non- 
sense poems were read and sung to 


Laura E. Richards when she was a 
child. This may have influenced her 
writing for, although her verse is not 
imitative, it has a similarity to that 
of Edward Lear. It has ‘‘catchy”’ 
rhythm and rhyme, made-up or 
made-over words, as pollothywogs, 
Lake Okeefinokee, jelly, jolly jam- 
pots, and it contains many jokes or 
surprises so irresistible to children. 

The boys and girls in Ann 
Harvey’s class especially liked the 
following of Laura E. Richard’s 
humorous poems: ‘‘The Monkeys 
and the Crocodile,’’ ‘‘The Owl, the 


Eel and the Warming Pan,” 
“Belinda Blonde,” ‘“‘Higgledy-Pig- 
gledy,” and “The Three Little 


Chickens.’’ Miss Harvey has found 
that children who have not de- 
veloped a liking for other types of 
poetry do enjoy good nonsense 
verse and it often becomes a means 
of stimulating an interest in poetry; 
so she feels that an abundance of 
nonsense poetry at hand is a neces- 
sity for the teacher. 


ApriL 4—The School Garden 


Work was begun on the garden in 
the school yard which was planned 
in March. It was great fun measur- 
ing, planning, and drawing the 
garden plot. Every boy helped spade 
the garden and every girl helped 
with the planting of the seeds which 
gave much out-of-door activity and 
satisfied a basic urge of working 
with the soil. They had a good time 
talking about the parts of a plant 
and their uses, also what makes 
seeds change and grow. These chil- 
dren were really thinking and want- 
ing to know about things. 

After the garden was planted 
the building of a fence around it 
gave some skill in constructive work. 
The joy of discovery was experienced 
when a child noticed tiny cabbage 
plants beginning to push through 
the soil in the indoor garden boxes. 


ApRIL 9—Science, 


‘‘The Purple 
Martin’”’ 


“Our purple martins are back. 
They got here yesterday!”’ exclaimed 
Bobby, rushing into the schoolroom. 
The children immediately wanted 
to see them and as they had not 
been to Bobby’s house since he and 
his grandfather had built houses for 


the birds they took this short trip. 
Bobby’s grandfather told them that 
the purple martins arrive in Des 
Moines, April 8, each year. A scout 
comes ahead. They are social birds 
and live in colonies. They seem to 
like the comfortable homes people 
build for them and respond most 
readily to protection. Gourds, hol- 
lowed-out and hung on poles, are 
used frequently by the martins as a 
home. 

The greater part of the martins’ 
food is flying insects, which they can 
catch with their fly-trap beaks. 
They are especially fond of mos- 
quitoes. It was found that one pair 
brought food to baby martins 205 
times a day; so they are very helpful 
in getting rid of insects. 


AprRIL 12—Physical Education 


Story plays proved to be a most 
worth-while form of physical educa- 
tion for this group of children. 
These had a strong appeal be- 
cause the activities were spontane- 
ous, natural, and related to every- 
day experiences. They were sug- 
gested sometimes by the teacher and 
sometimes by the pupils. The move- 
ments were large and free, bringing 
the entire body into action as much 
as possible and the story was told in 
a vigorous manner. The story plays 
supplied well-balanced activity and 
helped in developing dramatic 
ability. Some worked out in this 
class were: 


APRIL IN THE Woops 


1. Run to the woods. 

2. Look all around for spring birds. 

3. Climb up a tree to look into 
bird’s nest (remembering not to 
touch it). Reach high with alter- 
nate arm and foot. 

4. Look everywhere for the first 
wild flowers. Pick a few, being 
sure to leave some of each kind. 

5. Find a little brook. Lay down 
wild flowers and all run and 
jump over brook (brook repre- 
sented by chalk lines on floor). 

6. Throw stones into brook. Stoop 
and pick up stone, throw and 
jump back from splash. 

7. Stoop and pick up flowers. 

8. Skip home with them. 


an 
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A SPRING Day IN THE COUNTRY 


1. Run to the automobile (run in 
place). Climb into it. 

2. Ride along a country road. 

3. At the farm get out of car and 
run into house. 

4. Change clothes. Pull on a play 
suit or overalls. 

5. Skip out to see all the farm 
animals. Feed the chickens. 
Pour milk in a trough for the 
pigs. Go back for milk for the 
little calf. Feed it from a 
bucket. 

6. Play ball with the dog. Get him 
to jump through a hoop. 

7. Play on the see-saw (arms ex- 
tended). 

8. Jump rope. 

9. Play marbles. 

10. Run to the barn to gather the 
eggs; run around looking for 
eggs. 

11. Go after the cows. Climb over 
fences. Drive the cows home. 

12. Tired—climb into car to go 
home. Sit down to rest. 


APRIL 15 
SUNSHINE 


“Good morning, Merry Sunshine, 

How did you wake so soon, 

You’ve scared the little stars away 
And driven away the moon. 

I saw you go to sleep last night 
Before I ceased my playing; 

How did you get way over there, 
And where have you _ been 

staying?”’ 


“I never go to sleep, dear child, 

I just go round to see 

My little children of the east, 
Who rise and watch for me. 

I waken all the birds and bees 
And flowers on my way, 

And now come back to see the 

child 
Who stayed out late at play.” 
—Anonymous 


Each sunshiny morning the chil- 
dren sang or said the poem above. 
They observed that each time they 
sang about the sun it was in the 
east—that the sun comes up in the 
east. They talked about the sun 
giving us light as well as heat and 
how plants make use of sunshine 
(also air and water) by means of 
their leaves. The tomato plants in 
the indoor garden box were up and 
it was interesting to watch the 
effect of sunshine upon their growth. 


Apri_ 19—WNature Study 


April showers made possible many 
absorbing observations. The class 
noticed the color and appearance of 
the sky before a shower and gradu- 
ally learned to associate rainy 
weather with a certain kind of sky 
and certain kinds of clouds. They 


watched the rain beat against the 
windows and the hard ground; then 
watched the water run off the ground 
in streams and saw how it finally 
reached the sewers. They found 
earthworms after a rain and learned 
why they are often called angle- 
worms. They picked up angleworms 
and looked at them through the 
magnifying glass. They watched 
robins hunting worms after a rain 
and noticed how many worms they 
carry at a time. Perhaps the most 
thrilling rainy day experience was 
observing a rainbow in the sky. 
They were helped to express their 
feeling through the following poem: 


THE RaInNBow 
Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 
—Christina Rossetti 


Other lovely rain poems are: 


“Rain in the Night,” by Amelia 
Josephine Burr 

‘Raindrops,’ by Ann Hawkshawe 

“The Rain Moon,” by Edna L. 
Daily 

“Raining,” by Robert Loveman 

“‘Rain-wet Pavements,” by Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller 

“City Rain,’”’ by Rachel Field 

Likes the Rain?” by Clara 
Doty Bates 


ApRIL 25—The Robin 


can guess this riddle?”’ asked 
Richard, coming up to the group 
this morning. 

*‘Coat of brown, and vest of red, 
Yellow feet and small dark head.” 


“Oh—a _ robin,” said Charles 
quickly. “I saw some this morning 
makinganest.”’ Towatchrobins build- 
ing their nest was an opportunity Ann 
Harvey would not have her class 
miss so they agreed to go very 
quietly where they could observe 
the nest-building. The robins were 
carrying twigs, long grass, and 
strings in their bills. They were 
making a home in an elm tree not 
far from school. Up and down they 
flew with twigs to make the nest 
larger and larger. In and out around 
the twigs they put the strings and 
grass. This made the nest very 
strong. Then the birds carried wet 
mud in their bills and put it all over 
the inside of the nest. The mother 
robin got into the nest and turned 
around and around; she used her 
breast just as a mason would use a 
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trowel. She smoothed the mud and 
made the nest round inside by press- 
ing hard against it with her breast. 
When it was lined with grass and 
feathers it was a most comfortable 
home. 

Later when the children passed 
the nest they saw Mother Robin 
there and guessed that she was 
keeping some blue eggs warm. Day 
after day she sat there. When she had 
to leave the nest to get food the 
father robin sat on it. 

The following poem was appre- 
ciated at this time: 


THE SECRET 


We have a secret, just we three, 

The robin, and I, and the sweet 
cherry-tree; 

The bird told the tree, and the tree 
told me, 

And nobody knows it but just we 
three. 


But, of course, the robin knows it 
best, 

Because he built the—I shan’t tell 
the rest; 

And laid the four littl—something 
in it— 

I’m afraid I shall tell it every 
minute. 

But, if the tree and the robin don’t 
peep, 

I’ll try my best the secret to keep; 

Though I know when the little birds 
fly about 

Then the whole secret will be out. 

—Anonymous 


Wuo TauGHT THEM? 


God taught the bird to build her 
nest 
Of wool, and hay, and moss. 
He taught her how to weave it best, 
And lay the twigs across. 
—Jane Taylor 


APRIL 30— 


A trip to the garden gave satis- 
faction in seeing results of work. 
The lettuce and radishes were well 
up and the onions had grown a great 
deal. The boys and girls pulled weeds 
and loosened the soil so that the air 
could move about and the moisture 
would stay in the ground longer. 
Then they lettered and painted 
wooden markers with the names of 
the different plants, which gave some 
practical experience in_ spelling, 
arithmetic and construction work. 

Interest between the home and 
the school was strengthened when 
each child took home cabbage and 
tomato plants for their own gardens. 
All who had gardens at home wrote 
their names on a chart. The large 
number of home gardens was one 
most desirable outcome of the 
Garden Unit. 


_ 
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KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 
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BY Louise 
D.TESSIN 


AN EASTER RABBIT SONG 


LOVE-LY COL-ORED 


NY FROM His 


IS THE RAB-BIT WHO LAYS ALL THE EAS-TER] EGGS. 


SAW HIM IN A WIN-DOW IN A 


HIS FUR WAS SOFT & SHI 


! 


OH | MY: 


OH MY 


> 


LIT-TLE | EAS-TER RAB-BIT! HO, HO, HO, AND HE WAS JUMPING 


HE! SAT RIGHT UP AND LOOKED AT ME BUT RA- THER SHY. | WISHED THAT COULD 
THE LIT-TLE EAS-TER RAB-BIT CAME UP; CLOSE TO ME .HE MUST HAVE HEARD MY 


DO YOU LAY THE | EAS-TER EGGS SO} BRIGHT AND SWEET. 


SAW A 
FAS-TER EGGS THAT] CHIL- OREN 


PRET-TY LlT- TLE SHOP. | WATCHED HIM AS HE WENT A- BOUT 


HEAD DOWN TO HIS LEGS.1M SURE HE 
NOSE WAS SOFT AND PINK.HE WAS THE NI-CEST RAB-BIT THAT 


UP AND DOWN AND TO AND|FRO. 


HOLD HIM CLOSE 
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Lutra the Land Otter 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


= had a pussylike face, 
but she was not a pussycat. She was 
an otter. Her long, silky body nar- 
rowed to a long, pointed tail. In fact, 
her body was streamlined for speed. 
Her legs were just long enough for 
swimming. When she came out of 
the river, she could only run by 
leaping along the ground in loops. 
But in the water she could swim 
faster than a fish. 

Indeed, she lived on fish, and 
caught them by chasing them through 
the water as a cat chases a mouse. 
In winter, when most of the river 
was frozen over, she caught her fish 
in the white water below the water- 
falls where there was no ice. 

Lutra was very pretty, with her 
soft, thick fur and her gentle face. 
Her back was furred dark brown, but 
her lips and throat were nearly 
white. The rest of her was a glossy 
lighter brown. Her small feet were 
webbed for swimming, though the 
soles were hairy so that they would 
not freeze fast to the ice. 

All winter Lutra and her friends 
and family had lived beneath the 
ice in their warm brown fur. They 
had dens in the river bank, and 
their front doors opened high up 
near their ceilings. Their hallways 
sloped up as if they were to go in and 
out of their transoms. These tran- 
soms opened just beneath the ice, 


where there was always a layer of 
air above the water. 

One good thing about wintertime 
had been that no dog could chase 
them beneath the ice. 

Today, though, the ice was melt- 
ing on the river. Cracking and break- 
ing off, little flat pieces of ice were 
floating downstream, leaving open 
water between. Lutra poked her 
furry brown head out and gazed 
about with her soft brown eyes. Her 
head was very smooth, for her ears 
were so small they hardly showed at 
all. When she dove for fish, she 
could shut both her ears and her 
nostrils to keep the water out. For 
Lutra was an air-breather, even if 
she did live in the water most of the 
time. 

Once many years ago Lutra’s 
grandmother had had hundreds and 
hundreds of cousins in the rivers. 
Every river in America had its otter 
families. When people first came to 
America, these otters were almost 
friendly, and the little ones made 
good pets. But they learned to be 
afraid of man. Otter fur is very 
lovely, and hundreds of otters were 
caught by men who wanted their 
fur. Today an otter that escapes 
being caught has to be mighty 
careful. 

Lutra had been taught this by 
her mother. She therefore poked her 
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catlike face out of the water and 
looked all about before she climbed 
out on the river bank. The sun shone 
warm overhead, birds were singing, 
and the melting snow made the little 
brooks run full. It was a happy 
music the brooks made as they 
tinkled along over the stones of their 
beds. In the swampy places, skunk 
cabbages, the first flowers of spring, 
were poking their leaves through the 
mud. 

Since there was no enemy about, 
Lutra came out on the snowy river 
bank and began coasting. It was 
such fun to shove off, ‘‘belly-bumps,”’ 
and go splashing into the water! 

Seeing some of her friends leaping 
along the floor of the woods, she 
joined them, and they all started 
to see what it was like farther up- 
stream. Perhaps the fish were better 
somewhere else. Anyway, it was fun 
to go places when spring came. 
Lutra and her friends played hide 
and seek, and raced each other, 
leaving the tracks of their small 
webbed feet in the snow that still 
lay here and there in the woods. 

One of her friends stayed close by 
her side. He was a strong young 
fellow with one ear that had been 
nipped in a fight with a dog. Lutra 
had an idea Slim, for that was his 
name, must be a good fighter. 

When supper time came, the river 
ice rushed downstream so fast that 
the otters hated to dive in among 
the ice cakes for their fish. That 
night they decided to have fresh- 
water clams for supper. There were 
plenty of clams along the river bank, 
and the otters cracked the shells 
with their teeth. 

Though they saw bears, hungry 
from their winter’s sleep, digging up 
the skunk cabbages and eating them, 
they saw no enemies about. There 
was only a porcupine, gnawing the 
bark of a tree after his winter’s 
sleep, a sleepy groundhog that had 
slept the winter away, and a few 
other creatures that would never 
harm an otter. Certainly there were 
neither men nor dogs in the woods, 
so far as they could see. 

Next day Lutra and her friends 
and neighbors came to a waterfall 
just in time for supper. Swimming 
about in the swift water, Lutra saw 
hundreds of spotted trout, and the 
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sight made her mouth water. There 
was one big old trout that must have 
been able to escape capture for 
years. Lutra thought, what fun to 
be the one to catch him! She would 
have to be faster than most otters 
to do it, but she meant to try. 

Creeping down the river bank 
like a cat, she slid soundlessly into 
the water, and paddled for a few 
minutes with just her front paws. 
Suddenly she arched her back, and 
darted at the big old trout. He saw 
her coming, and raced away so fast 
nothing but an otter would even try 
to catch him. But if he was quick, 
Lutra was quicker. She was young 
and slender, and she followed with 
her jaws almost nipping his tail. 
Around and around he swam through 
the foaming water, and around and 
around Lutra swam, close behind. 
There! His slippery body brushed 
her whiskers. Lutra snapped her 
jaws, and closed them in his body 
just above the tail. 

She raised her head for Slim and 
the rest of her friends to see. But— 
where were they all? Had they all 
hidden in the river? Lutra climbed 
out on the river bank to enjoy her 
supper. She had been under water 
quite awhile. And she had been so 
busy, she didn’t know what had been 
going on in the woods. 


A fisherman in rubber knee boots 
had been about to try the white 
water beneath the waterfall. And 
he wanted the fish all himself. He 
hated otters for catching trout. 

He called his dog. ‘‘Otter!’’ he 
yelled. ‘‘Go catch it!”’ 

Lutra dropped her fish. It was to 
be a race for life. The fisherman 
stood between her and the falls. Ice 
cakes covered the water. Lutra gave 
one call for help. Then she raced for 
the snowy woods. Perhaps that was 
a mistake. Lutra was very young. 
Last spring she had been a baby 
whose mother kept her hidden from 
danger. But now Lutra was “‘on her 
own.”’ And she was all alone. 

Leap, leap, she raced through the 
snowy woods, her long back humped, 
her short legs landing on webbed 
feet meant for swimming. No sooner 
had she left the river bank than she 
knew it was a mistake. But now the 
dog and the man both were between 
her and the river. The dog came 
leaping after her, and his long legs 
were made for running on hard 
ground. Lutra’s breath whistled 
through her open mouth, and her 
eyes bulged with terror. 

The fisherman had been left far 
behind. Now the dog was close at 
her heels. But just ahead, on the cold 
north side of a big rock, lay a snow- 


The Very Busy Bees 


A Gardener Boy Story 


By GARALD LAGARD 


= said Mrs. Shelley, and 
she held up a jar for Patsy and 
David to see. “The gardener boy 
has brought us some honey from 
his hives.”’ 

“Oh,” cried David, ‘‘do you keep 
bees? I know all about them.”’ 

The gardener boy laughed. “I’m 
afraid nobody knows all about a bee, 
not even another bee,” he said. ‘“‘“But 
father and I have learned a lot since 
we became bee keepers.”’ 

“T thought bees were just—well, 
just bugs,”’ said Patsy. “And they 
got honey out of flowers to eat, and 
we ate it instead.”’ 

The gardener boy shook his head. 
“It isn’t so simple as that,”’ he said. 
“But the process of turning flower 
nectar into honey is fairly simple, 
compared with some of the other 
activities of the hive. I might be 
able to explain a few of them; not 
really explain them—nobody can 
do that—but I can tell you what 
takes place.”’ 


“The comb is a good place to 
start in the story of the bee,’ he 
began, ‘“‘for it is the center of the 
bee’s life. Every act is done with it 
in mind. It is where the baby bees 
grow until they are fully developed; 
it is where the food for the hive is 
stored; it is where the queen bee 
lays her eggs. 

“The bees can shape their own 
cells—each one a perfect six-sided 
room that fits as snugly as the tiles 
on your bathroom floor—but most 
bee keepers fit their hives with 
frames on which are stretched sheets 
of wax stamped with the pattern 
for the comb. This saves the bees a 
great deal of work. But we will let 
the bees build their own pattern, 
just this once, so you will know 
how it is done.”’ 

“In the first place,’’ continued the 
gardener boy, “the wax is made 
from the bees’ own blood, taken from 
it through wax glands. The body of 
the bee has its skeleton on the out- 
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bank. It didn’t seem much use, for 
of course the dog could see where 
she went, but Lutra dove deep into 
the snowbank. At least it would take 
the dog a few minutes to dig her out, 
and she would have those few min- 
utes to get her breath. Then she’d 
run some more. She’d never give up. 

What Lutra did not know was 
that Slim was close behind the dog. 
Slim had heard Lutra’s one small 
cry, and as the dog started to dig 
into the snowbank, it felt a nip that 
was Slim with bared teeth, hissing 
angrily. 

What is more, behind Slim came 
the whole long line of Lutra’s otter 
neighbors, ready to help in a fight. 

The fisherman had no gun; he had 
thrown a few stones; but that only 
made Lutra’s friends the madder. 

Lutra, panting for breath in the 
snowbank, heard the dog yelping for 
mercy. He was surrounded. He had 
thought he had only one small otter 
to deal with. Instead, he had all her 
friends. Giving one last yell, he 
tucked his tail between his legs and 
ran to find his master. 

Lutra, seeing how Slim had led 
the fight, murmured her thanks with 
a soft sound that was almost a purr. 
And when Slim came loping over to 
see how she was, she let him rub a 
soft cheek against hers. 


side, and it is made up of sections 
jointed together much the same as 
the flexible neck on your study 
lamp.’ The gardener boy paused. 
‘“‘But we’ll take a look at a bee, and 
you can see for yourself.” 

“T’ll catch one,’’ cried David. 
“I’ve done it lots of times,’’ and he 
brought out an empty jelly glass 
with a lid from the kitchen. 

While Patsy looked on with some 
doubt, David crawled up to a bee 
that was feasting greedily on a clover 
blossom. In a moment she was a 
prisoner. 

“‘Now,”’ said the gardener boy, 
“look carefully and you can see the 
rings on her body. It is from those 
joints that the wax runs. And it 
really runs, for a bee’s body is a 
regular little furnace for heat.”’ 

“TI know one place on her that is 
awfully hot,” said David ruefully. 
“I’ve been stung.” 

Mrs. Shelley laughed. ‘‘He wanted 
to know what a bee smelled like,”’ 
she said. “But go on with your 
story.” 

‘‘Well, one bee crawls to the roof 
of the hive and hangs on, dropping 
her hind legs so that another bee 
may take hold. Another bee fastens 
on to this one, and another, and 
another, until the whole hive is 
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filled with chains of bees. There they 
hang, until the hive becomes so hot 
from their small bodies that the 
wax starts to run and form into tiny 
plates on their stomachs. Then one 
by one the bees loosen themselves 
from the chain—always from the 
end, so the chain is not broken— 
and scrape the wax plates from their 
bodies with their feet, and chew 
them until they are soft and work- 
able. Then they plaster the roof of 
the hive, and crawl over it, working 
with their feet and jaws until they 
have laid out a perfect six-sided 
pattern for each cell of the comb.” 


Patsy gasped. “It’s wonderful!” 
she said. ““But how do you suppose 
they know enough to make the cells 
that shape, so they will fill the comb 
without any waste space?” 


‘“‘Nobody knows that,’’ replied the 
gardener boy. “But here’s another 
remarkable thing; the cells have to 
be different sizes. The cells for the 
worker eggs are the smallest; next 
in size are the drone cells; then the 
cells in which the queens are hatched 
are quite large, compared with the 
others, and decorated with the same 
six-sided pattern the bees use in 
laying out the comb. And although 
they begin building from all sides, 
the cells meet in the middle of the 
comb and fit perfectly. It is truly a 
wonderful piece of engineering; the 
walls are no thicker than paper, yet 
they are so constructed that each 
three pounds of wax cells will hold 
nine pounds of honey.”’ 


“Then all the cells are not used 
for food storing?’”’ David asked. 


“No. This is what takes place in 
the nursery: The queen lays one 
egg in each cell, and how it is fed 
depends upon what activity the 
hive plans for it when it matures. 
If it is to be a queen, it is fed upon 
‘royal jelly.’ If it is to become a 
worker, it has ‘royal jelly’ for only 
three days, after that the ‘bee 
bread’ made from honey and pollen. 
It takes sixteen days to make a 
queen, twenty-one to make a worker.”’ 

“What is ‘royal jelly’? asked 
Patsy. 


“It is a substance which spurts 
from the foreheads of the nurse 
bees,”’ said the gardener boy. ‘“‘The 
egg gets it when it has become a 
grub; it is stuffed and stuffed until 
its skin bursts and its sides touch 
the cell walls. Then the cell is 
packed with food—jelly for queens, 
bread for workers—and the nurses 
cap the cells with porous wax. This is 
a hint to the grub that it is time for 
a nap. So it spins a cocoon and goes 
to sleep. It wakes up a bee.”’ 


David sighed. “‘And then I sup- 
pose it has to go to work.”’ 


“Yes, indeed,” replied the gardener 
boy; “‘if it is a worker bee. But first 
it has to eat, so it finds a honey cell 
with no lid on and dives into it. 
Then, when its eyesight becomes 
sharp enough, it takes up the regular 
duties of very young bees—that of 
being a nursemaid. That same jelly 
upon which she fed when a grub 
starts flowing from her own fore- 
head. And she has the bee’s home 
work to do, also—building up the 
cells in the comb.”’ 


“When does she go out after 
nectar for the honey, and pollen for 
the bee bread?’’ David asked. 


“In about ten days. Then she is a 
real worker bee. She has hollows on 
her hind legs which are fringed with 
stiff hair. When she goes into a 
blossom, the pollen fastens on to the 
hair on her back and she combs it 
into those tiny shopping bags.”’ 


“‘What about the honey—nectar, 
I mean?” asked Patsy. 


“Bees carry that in their honey 
stomachs,” answered the gardener 
boy. ‘‘Not their own, but in a sort 
of canteen from which they can 
drink if they wish. This nectar is 
quite thin when the bees gather it, 
because it is mixed with water. But 
as the worker bees fly home, they 
seem to steam, and that is just what 
they are doing. Because of the great 
heat of each tiny body, much of the 
water in the nectar evaporates. But 
enough water is left to make neces- 
sary the final step to get rid of the 
water.” 


“But first the combs must be 
filled, and the nectar changed into 
honey. And the bee must store her 
load of pollen. This she does by 
sitting on the lip of a pollen cell and 
combing her hind legs with her 
second set of legs. One of the nurse 
bees finishes the job by mixing the 
pollen with honey from her mouth, 
and tamping the paste down in the 
cell.”’ 


“But the bee still has a stomach 
filled with nectar,” said David. 
‘‘What does she do with that?’’ 


“She just dumps it any place 
inside the hive,” replied the gardener 
boy. “It will be cared for later. Then 
she goes back for more, until the 
blossoms close and the day’s gather- 
ing is done. Then comes the mixing 
process, and all the bees in the hive 
have to work, except the queen. 
Each bee fastens herself to the wall 
of the hive and draws a tiny bit of 
nectar from her honey stomach into 
her mouth. She chews this for 
several minutes, then swallows it 
and another drop comes into her 
mouth. This goes on until all the 
nectar has been mixed with a sub- 
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stance which comes from her glands 
and becomes honey. 


“But it still has to be thoroughly 
dried,” he continued. ‘‘So when it is 
finally deposited in the honey cells 
in the comb, the bees divide, just as 
we choose sides for a game. One 
group goes through the door of the 
hive and takes its place on the land- 
ing board. The other group stays 
inside. Then, as if by a signal, each 
bee begins fanning with her wings. 
This forces a stream of air over the 
comb, drying out the honey just as 
your mother dries her clothes on 
wash day.”’ 


“What does the queen bee do all 
the time?” asked Patsy. 


“She is the mother of the hive,’’ 
replied the gardener boy. ‘‘She lays 
several thousand eggs a day, during 
the season when it is necessary to 
build up the bee population. Worker 
bees sometimes lay eggs, but only 
drones will hatch from them. But 
the queen’s eggs will also hatch 
drones, which are more sturdy, so 
that seldom will any but a queen’s 
drone mate with a queen. He must 
be strong enough to follow the queen 
high into the air on the honeymoon. 
But there is never a king of the hive, 
for only the queen returns from the 
wedding trip; the drone dies.” 


“TI would not want to be a drone,”’ 
said David earnestly, “even if I 
could be a queen’s husband.” 


“No,” said the gardener boy, “‘the 
life of a drone is most unpleasant. 
He is dependent upon his sisters for 
the very food he eats. He is unable to 
feed from blossoms, or from the 
honey cells, so that unless the worker 
bees offer him food from their own 
mouths he will die from starvation. 
That is the sorry end of most drones. 
After the marriage of the queen, 
there is no need for the drones who 
were not chosen to be fathers of the 
hive. At last the workers lose pa- 
tience with their lazy ways and turn 
them out of the hive to starve. If 
they try to return, they are torn to 
pieces by their own sisters.”’ 


Patsy shuddered. ‘“‘Do they have 
to do that?” she asked sorrowfully. 


The gardener boy shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘It seems cruel to us,”’ 
he said, “but to a bee it is only 
justice. There is no room in nature 
for those who are not useful. We 
have drones in our own society, 
though we are more generous and 
provide them with that which they 
will not provide themselves.” 

“‘David,’’ said Mrs. Shelley mean- 
ingly, ‘“‘did you take care of your 
school clothes, or did you leave them 
on the floor for me to hang up?” 

“I don’t remember,” said David 
hurriedly, I’ll go see!’’ 
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Jungle Pals 
By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


lave you ever heard of those 
two pals of the African jungles, the 
honey badgers and the birds known 
as honey guides? 

You can see the honey badgers in 
almost every large zoo. 

At first sight they look a little 
like big turtles, but they are not in 
any sense related to the turtle family. 
When poised upon their hind claws 
they are about the size of a small 
Scotch terrier dog. 

If you ever have a chance to see 
any of these interesting little stran- 
gers from far away be sure to notice 
their long front claws. These are very 
sharp, too, and are wonderful weap- 
ons of defense in case of attack by 
any jungle enemies. 

The honey badgers are naturally 
peace-loving and never seek quarrels. 


Their backs, which are colored 
gray from forehead to tail, are very 
tough and flexible. The biggest dogs 
cannot bite them, nor can the fangs 
of reptiles harm them. 


Their underparts are black and a 
white line runs along each side and 
clearly divides their gray and black 
parts. After you have once seen them 
with this marked stripe you will 
never forget them. 


There are five or six of them in a 
zoo near where I live, and every 
time I go to see them I always 
think of their good pals of the 
jungle, birds that also have the name 
honey as part of their name, the 
honey guides. 


Both these badgers and these 
birds get this added name, honey, 
because of their great fondness for a 
honey that the jungle bees make in 


The birds will discover it first. 


Then they will call from a honey 
tree, maybe thirty yards away from 


Spring Comes to 
the Meadow 


By MAE N. MORRIS 


howled the 
wind as he blustered across the 
meadow, sweeping the ground be- 
neath the oak tree clean of leaves. 
*“You-000-00-0-0! There is work to 
do-000-0-o-!”’ 

Hairy Woodpecker flew across 
the meadow, going with the wind 
and leaves. He was out of breath 
and his feathers were mussed and 
raggedy. When he reached the trunk 
of the oak tree he clung to it with 
his sharp toes, glad to find a rest- 
ing place. 

“Take it easy! Take it easy!’’ 
he called to the big wind. 

“I’ve got work to do,” sang the 
wind, and on across the meadow 
he howled and into the orchard 
where the old apple trees bent be- 
fore him, snapping their bare 
branches as he shook them. 

“What is he howling about?” 
asked Chickadee, who had suddenly 
dropped down out of the sky from 
nobody knew where. 

“I suppose he is cleaning house,”’ 
said Hairy, trying to straighten his 
feathers as he answered Chickadee. 
‘“‘He’s blowing the brown leaves 
away to make room for the green 
leaves that will soon grow, but I 
wish he wouldn’t try to do it all 
one day.” 


‘“‘Who said anything about green 
leaves?”’ asked Downy Woodpecker, 
who had just joined the others. 

For no reason at all, Hairy began 
to drum noisily upon the trunk of 
the old oak tree. Rat-a-tat! 
Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! He 
hadn’t felt like drumming in months. 
Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! The roll of 
Hairy’s drum sounded across the 
meadowlikeasignal; even the big wind 
stopped howling a minute to listen. 

‘““‘My— My!” shrieked Blue Jay 
from a tall cedar tree. “Spring 
must be just around the corner if 
Hairy feels like drumming.’”’ Downy 
Woodpecker watched his big cousin, 
quietly, but little Chickadee turned 
a merry somersault. 

Z-z-z-z-z-zing! Something flew past 
them cutting the cold air like a whip. 
Z-z-z-z-z-z-zing! Once, twice—three 
times. 

‘“‘Honeybees,”” exclaimed Chick- 
adee. ‘‘Where do they expect to find 
flowers today?”’ 

‘‘There is magic in the meadow,” 
whispered Hairy Woodpecker, who 
had stopped drumming to watch the 
swift flight of the bees. “I feel it in 
my bones—keep your eyes open for 
witches and fairies.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ said Downy. “It’s 
just a cold, windy winter day—there 
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where a badger is jogging around in 
the jungle underbrush. Their call 
seems to say, “‘Hello, my pal, come 
along, come along, don’t be slow.” 

Soon after it is heard, those 
familiar with jungle life say that the 
badgers answer with a kind of 
chuckle and hissing sound which 
tells the waiting bird, or birds, “I’m 
coming, I’m coming, be patient,’’ 
as they move slowly along toward 
the tree from which the honey call 
has come. 

The birds are impatient because 
they are waiting for the badgers to 
tear open the honeycombs with 
their sharp claws. 

It must be a most interesting 
sight to see these little fellows 
dipping into that honey along with 
their pals of the feathered world. 

When these badgers are attacked 
it is said by those who know their 
ways very well that they always go 
straight for the biggest of their 
enemies, which proves that they 
have great courage. 


is NO magic in that, and I think those 
honeybees are just plain crazy.” 

“That’s just where the magic 
comes in,” said Hairy. “‘Snow in the 
meadow, ice at the brook’s edge, yet 
these honeybees are out for honey.” 

“Let’s follow them,” suggested 
Chickadee. ‘“‘They flew toward the 
brook,’’ and away she hurried, fol- 
lowed by the two woodpeckers. 

“We'll never find them, we’ll 
never—”’ The big wind stopped 
Hairy’s chirping, with a push and a 
puff, and Hairy almost decided to 
let the others go on without him. 

Down at the brook’s edge, in the 
bare branches of a little maple tree, 
they met again and looked about 
them. Hairy shivered. ‘‘Where, oh, 
where, have those honeybees gone— 
oh, where, oh, where, can they be?” 
he sang. 

Suddenly Chickadee dropped to 
the ground. “Do you see what I 
see?’’ she called back. “‘I see green 
leaves!”’ 

The others looked where Chicka- 
dee was looking and they saw a large, 
bright green leaf poking itself up 
through the snow. It was curled 
around and shaped like a funny 
pointed bonnet. ‘“‘Here’s your 
flower,’”’ said Chickadee. 

“You don’t call that a flower, do 
you?” asked Hairy Woodpecker. 

‘“‘Maybe it isn’t a flower,’’ said 
Chickadee, ‘‘but I can see inside of 
it, and the honeybees are in there.”’ 

“Skunk cabbage!’’ said Downy, 
disgusted. ‘‘That is only an old 
skunk cabbage!”’ 
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Hairy thoughtful. “It’s 
brave,”’ he said, ‘‘whatever its name 
is, growing there in the snow and 
feeding the honeybees when other 
flowers are asleep. I’ve seen it by 
the brook before, but I never knew 
its name. It’s named after Mr. 
Skunk, I suppose, because it 
doesn’t smell very sweet, but its 
honey must be sweet or the bees 
wouldn’t like it. I guess they were 
not crazy, after all—and this means 
that spring is here!’ 

**You-00-00-00-00-0-0 are right,” 
sang the wind. “That’s why I have 
so much work to do-00-00-00-0!”’ 
Away went the little birds, flying 
with the big wind, for they had to go 
the way he was going—or not at all. 


More Magic 


Not long after Chickadee. and 
Downy and Hairy Woodpecker had 
discovered the green skunk cabbage 
and its secret, they also found pink 
arbutus blossoms under the leaves 
on the hillside and hepatica in the 
deep woods. Everything seemed to 
be happening at once. Patches of 
snow still clung to dark corners be- 
neath the pine tree and by the old 
stone wall, and the wind continued 
to bluster about, but at noon the sun 
was warm. Every day, bird travelers 
arrived from the South; first came 
the bluebirds, next the _ robins, 
and then the redwing blackbirds, 
who chattered in the tall swamp 
maple and_ circled above the 
meadow. Hairy and Downy drummed 


and drummed. Rat-a-tat-tat! Rat- 
a-tat-tat! Everyone was happy and 
noisy. 

Late one afternoon Hairy Wood- 
pecker was awakened from his nap 
by a sudden, shrill whistle from the 
swamp. Downy heard it, too, and 
flew across the brook to see what it 
was all about. “Peep, peep, peep, 
peep, peep,”’ high and shrill sounded 
the whistle. 

“Is that a bird?” asked Downy. 

Hairy shook his head. The sound 
came from a little pool in the swamp. 
Soon not one but many whistles 
were piping and ringing until the 
woods and meadow and hillside ech- 
oed the strange music. Then, quite 
suddenly, it stopped, and Hairy dis- 
covered the reason. A big black cat, 
out for a walk, was passing by the 
little pool and every piper there had 
stopped piping. The birds became 
silent, too, all but Blue Jay, who 
called a warning from the top of the 
tall cedar tree. 

were spring peepers,”’ said 
Chickadee, who had joined the 
Woodpeckers. ‘‘Don’t you remember 
how they sang last March and 
April?”’ 

“I remember now,” said Hairy. 
‘‘But what are spring peepers? Can 
anyone tell me that?”’ 

saw one once,” said Chickadee. 
‘“*They are little frogs.”’ 

“So they are old Daddy Bull- 
frog’s children,”’ said Hairy. 

“No, answered Chickadee. 
“They are just little frogs that 
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never grow any larger. The ones 
that whistle the clearest and best 
are small olive-green fellows with 
yellow throats. Pickering Frogs they 
are called. The Cricket Frog is a 
piper, too.” 


“Why are they making such a 
racket?”’ asked Hairy Woodpecker. 


“I suppose they are happy because 
spring is here,’’ said Chickadee. 
*“You would pipe for joy to see the 
sun again if you had been buried for 
six months in black mud at the 
bottom of the pool. At this time of 
the year they lay their eggs— 
hundreds of them—in the water and 
I suppose they are happy about 
that, also.” 


The big black cat had tiptoed off 
toward Farmer Good’s barn and 
again the little pipers in the pool 
began their chorus; first one, then 
two, whistles sounded until, at last, 
every little throat was pouring out 
its share of the merry music. But 
that evening it suddenly grew very 
cold and the little pool became 
strangely silent. Around the edge 
of it there formed a thin trans- 
parent circle of brittle ice. Hairy 
shivered as he went to sleep won- 
dering about the little Pickering 
Frogs. Were they asleep again down 
in the black mud at the bottom of 
the icy pool? And when would 
they come up again to whistle? 
He hoped it would be very soon for 
he liked to drum to the jolly tune 
they piped. 


Feathered Architects 


H UMAN beings are not the only 
forms of life that build snug and cozy 
shelters for themselves. In birdland 
there are many creatures that are 
architects by nature, erecting fine 
abodes that keep out the raw winds 
of spring and furnish a barrier to 
drenching rainstorms. 

Perhaps the best architects in the 
feathered world are the Orioles and 
the Swallows. The Baltimore Oriole, 
in particular, should be classified 
as a king of builders. Every spring 
this beautiful and wonderful bird 
chooses a nesting site on the outer 
end of a limb that will not support 
the weight of a weasel or other 
preying enemy. 

The nest itself is constructed of 
grasses, leaves, mud and various 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


odds and ends which the bird picks 
up one at a time and carries to the 
location of its home. The Oriole is 
one of the few birds to actually 
weave its home out of the grasses 
and straws picked up at random. 
For this purpose it employs its 
bill as a needle, weaving and binding 
the material until strong. The nest, a 
pouch-like affair, hangs pendant 
from the limb and so well is it made 
that no wind or rain can penetrate 
to chill the fledglings within. 
Chimney and barn swallows build 
their shelters of soft mud gathered 
from near by and smeared with their 
beaks which serve the purpose of a 
trowel. The mud dries and becomes 
very hard, but, oddly enough, does 


not crack. It remains solid and 
weather-proof until no longer needed 
—until the young birds grow big 
enough to leave. 

Cliff Swallows follow much the 
same practice. In many parts of the 
Snake River Canyon of Idaho I have 
seen these ‘“‘mud huts”’ by the thou- 
sands—always sticking to the face of 
sheer cliffs. They were well-located 
for no furry creature could climb up 
the wall to molest them, and hawks, 
eagles and owls would find the nests 
precarious perches, probably inade- 
quate to support their weight. 

Nest-building is hard work, but 
it is one duty birds never fail to dis- 
charge, laboring diligently until it 
is ready for the eggs. 
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Nature Study Lesson 


By THELMA MORELAND 


The Frog 


It is April, and all over the land the frogs, 
those little pipers of the bogs and marshes, are 
awakening. Every evening you can hear their 
trilling voices, as the frog chorus sings, ‘“‘Jug a 
rum, jug a rum,” from every ditch and pool. 
All winter the frogs have been buried deep in 
the mud of the marshes, snug and warm, and 
awaiting the first spring breezes to become 
active again. 


When the frog sings, he inflates his 
throat, like a huge white balloon. Baby frogs 
are called tadpoles, and soon develop into 
real, but very tiny, frogs. They eat millions of 
insects, mosquitoes and crickets all summer 
long, but it takes them several years to grow 
into full-sized frogs. 


Directions: 


Color the frog green, with a white stomach, 


and make the spots dark brown. This frog is 
hanging on to an old gray log in the water, which may be made a pale blue. After coloring, cut 
out and paste in your Nature Study booklet, writing a story about the frog. 


The Red Fox 


Reddy Fox is a very handsome fellow, who often makes his den in hillsides or old stone walls. 
There he is devoted to his family, carrying the choicest bits of food home to the cunning, bright- 
eyed babies. If you are lucky enough to find a fox den, on one of your spring rambles through the 
woods and fields, by all means be quiet and remain hidden from view for a little while, and most 
interesting things will happen. Soon the adorable fox babies will come out in the sunshine, and 
romp and play among themselves. You can even call the old ones out, by squeaking like a mouse. 
Even if Reddy is fast asleep, he will awaken and investigate the noise, for nothing tastes better 
to him than a fat field mouse. 

Other favorite foods on the fox bill of fare 
are rabbits, ground squirrels, beetles and other 
insects, and some birds. If the farmer’s wife is 
careless, and tempts Reddy by leaving her poul- 
try yard unprotected, he may take a fat hen 
occasionally. But if there is other food, he 
prefers it to chickens, and does the farmer 
much more good than harm. He kills only for 
a living, when he is hungry, and never for the 
sport alone. Reddy Fox deserves your pro- 
tection. 


Directions: 


Color Reddy’s coat a bright reddish tan, 
leaving the tip of the tail and the stomach 
white. His feet and nose are black. Cut out, 
and paste in the Nature Study booklet which 


you are keeping, and write a paragraph about 
the fox. 
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Ebenezer Goes Diving 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Far beneath the ocean waves, 
Down, and down, and deeper down, 
Like a picture colored bright 
Lies a quaint new fairy town. 
Tiny creatures of the sea 
Fashion woods and gardens gay, 
Where great schools of painted fish 
Leap and gamble, feed and play. 


Ebenezer, in a suit 
Made for diving, goes below, 
And he laughs to feel the tide 
Gently rock him to and fro. 
Down and down, and deeper still, 
Meeting dragon fish that look 
Very much as if they stepped 
From your latest story book. 


Seaweeds, red and blue and green, 
Float and billow all about, 
And from beds of rock and stone 
Cautious crabs come creeping out. 
Green to blue and blue to gray, 
Now the sea grows dark as night, 
And a lobster hurries by 
With his body all alight. 


Ebenezer is entranced 

At the strange sights one can see 
In a diver’s safety suit 

At the bottom of the sea. 


(And next month—Ebenezer again visits the sea and 
discovers new mysteries.) 


Questions to Answer: 


1. Do you know how the gardens and woods of stone are 
fashioned? 

What little animals make these coral beds? 

Are there really colored fish in the sea? 

What makes Ebenezer rock in his diver’s suit? 

How does Ebenezer get air when under water? 

What are dragon fish? 

Why are crabs and small sea creatures cautious? 

What articles are made of seaweed? 

Does the water in the ocean change color as it nears the 
bottom? 

Does a lobster give off a light? 
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Choric Work 


in. Storying By CALVIN T. RYAN 


Soienes speaking in verse and 
the verse choir are rather generally 
used, although there are still many 
teachers who find them difficult or 
even impractical to use. The rural 
teacher with eight or ten pupils dis- 
tributed over eight grades has her 
difficulties. So does the teacher with 
but a minimum of training in the 
reading of poetry. 

This year I have tried the choric 
verse principle with certain kinds of 
stories and story-telling. And in this 
way. We take some story which has a 
repetition of speeches and read or 
tell it to the class. First, we tell the 
story straight through. That proce- 
dure gives a setting, a general out- 
line of the story, and acquaints the 
children with the refrains. 

Of course one thinks readily of 
THE THREE BEARS. Not only 
will the children enjoy the repeated 
statements of the three bears; they 
will also enjoy differentiating in 
their voices. 

Or 
KEN, with its 


RUMPEL-STILTS- 


‘Round about, round about, 
Lo and behold! 
Reel away, reel away, 
Straw into gold!” 


Having read the story through, the 
teacher can go back and read up to 
the respective songs, pause and have 
the children repeat them in unison. 

THE LITTLE SPECKLED 
WIFE, found in Christine Chaund- 
ler’s ‘“The Children’s Story Hour,” 
is especially adaptable to this type 
of work. The children bubble over 
with glee as they repeat, at the signal 
from the story, the cue from the 
teacher 


“‘Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
The top of the morning to you! 
I thought I’d Jost my little wife, 
And I didn’t know what to 
do-oo!”’ 


This speech is made by Cockalorum, 
at whom the children begin to 
laugh, especially when the little 
speckled hen shows her annoyance in 


How silly you are! 
Making all this fuss 
And getting me talked about 
All over the farmyard, 
When I’d only gone out 
To lay an egg 
Before breakfast!’’ 


With some exuberance the children 
will repeat ‘‘Give me my bone!”’ in 
TEENY-TINY. With a little more 
dignity they repeat 


“Open the door, my princess dear, 
Open the door to thy true love here! 
And mind the words that thou and 

I said 
By the fountain cool, in the green- 
wood shade.”’ 


They like to divide the speeches in 
SNOWDROP, one-half of them 
saying 


‘Tell me, glass, tell me true! 
Of all the ladies in the land, 
Who is fairest? Tell me, who?”’ 


while the other half answer for the 
glass, 


“Thou, queen, art fair, and beau- 
teous to see, 
But Snow-Drop is lovelier far than 
thee!” 


If the free dramatic play of small 
children is so significant in the 
development of their personality, 
then this type of choric work lends 
itself amazingly well to the educa- 
tional procedure of the kindergarten 
and primary grades. Just as the 
children enjoy talking about and 
playing their Mother Goose rhymes, 
so will they soon begin dramatizing 
the parts which they give in thestory. 

Some child will want to be Cocka- 
lorum, another will want to be the 
cow, or the henny wife herself. 
Even in the difference in the speeches 
given by the three bears, there is an 
element of dramatization. 

In THE FOUR LITTLE PUP- 
PIES, which Miss Christine Chaund- 
ler says she ‘‘made up,”’ this couplet 
is repeated: 


““And they trotted along, on their 
little four feet, 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
along the street. 


They go to the Butcher’s to find a 
home, and he takes Duppy. The 
remaining three go to the Baker’s, 
and there Huppy stayed. The re- 
maining two go on to the Big 
House, and there Juppy stayed. 
Poor Tuppy was left alone, sad 
enough, 


all 


‘So he trotted along, on his little 
four feet, 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
along the street 


until he found a little boy who 
wanted him for his own, 


all 
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“So they all found homes, these 
four little puppies, 
And the nicest home of all was the 
home that was Tuppy’s.” 


This story lends itself beautifully 
for the choric repetition of the 
couplet. I tried it on a class of col- 
lege students studying to be primary 
teachers, and they immediately 
wanted to dramatize it. It lends it- 
self equally well to dramatization, 
for the barking and the begging 
comes quite natural to the kinder- 
gartner as he crawls about the floor 
or stands on his “‘hind feet,’”’ begging. 

In dramatization the child multi- 
plies his experiences as he calls on 
his creative imagination. Here he 
becomes’ enthusiastic. Combined 
with the story, as here described, 
dramatization is bound to be spon- 
taneous, bound to be original, the 


children’s own. They fill in the 
setting with their own _  char- 
acterizations. 


It takes care of the child who has 
found some difficulty in learning to 
concentrate throughout the story. 
It keeps the children listening for 
the cue for their part. It makes 
them feel that they are part of the 
event. Like Whitman’s poetizing of 
the psychologist’s concept of em- 
pathy in, 


“‘There was a child went forth each 
day, 

The first object that he looked 
upon 

That object he became. 

And that object became part of 
him for the day, or a certain 
part of the day, or for many 
years, or stretching cycles of 
years, 

The early lilacs became part of the 
child, 

And grass, and white and red clover, 
and the song of the phoebe 
bird.” 


Such work gives coloring to their 
thought. And, if the aim of education 
is to reach the whole child, and 
through a curriculum give him the 
utmost opportunity to develop his 
ideas, his attitudes, and his behavior, 
we have a chance in choric work in 
storying. 

This type of storying can be easily 
adapted to the one-room school, 
regardless of the difference in age 
levels. It can be used by the teacher 
who is not qualified to teach choric 
verse as we commonly think of it. 
Its chief danger lies in inculcating 
so much enthusiasm among the 
children that they will tend to get 
out of hand. It must be kept within 
artistic bounds; hence there must be 
order even in the freedom it de- 
mands. 
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By Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


It is April. The days begin to get warmer. The 
snow on the mountains and hills begins to melt 
and run down the slopes in streams and brooks 
which meet and become rivers. It rains often. 
Some of the water soaks deep into the earth and 
fills the springs and wells so that we have water 
all summer. The earth is softened by the water 
and ready for planting. Sap flows in the trees, 
which begin to have tiny leaves, and the first 
flowers, the crocus, daffodil and tulip, begin to 
blossom. 


Instructions 


Construction paper: 


Blue—Sky and water 
Blue-Gray—Mountain 

Light Tan—Earth 
Black—Window frame 
White—Snow-caps and collar 
Yellow—Hair 

Red—Dress and ribbon 
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Spring Festival 


Animaltown 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


W eve got to do something 
about it,’’ said Three-Ducks, look- 
ing very distressed. 

‘About what?”’ asked Mrs. Squir- 
rel, coming along with her market 
basket. 

“You know the Spring Festival we 
are having in the meeting-house 
tomorrow night?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“It’s going to be lovely. With pussy 
willows for decorations, and green 
ice cream for refreshments. Why, 
we are all so glad that the long 
winter is over, and Animaltown is 
free from snow again!”’ 

“Yes, but,’”’ went on Three-Ducks, 
waggling their tails in a worried 
way, ‘‘what shall we do about Mrs. 
Goose?”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean by that?”’ 

“Well, you know we are going 
to have a program, and all do 
things. You are going to give your 
quick-nut-cracking exhibition, we 
are going to do some fancy diving 
in that old glass tank, Mr. Pig is 
going to read some of his best cook- 
book recipes, and—’”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mrs. Squirrel, 
who knew perfectly well what every- 
one was going to do. She was a 
little nervous about her nut-crack- 
ing exhibition, anyway, and didn’t 
like to have it mentioned. 

“‘We were worrying about Mrs. 
Goose,’”’ went on Three-Ducks. ‘‘We 
ought to ask her to be on the pro- 
gram, too—and what can she do?” 

Mrs. Squirrel thought. ‘‘Nothing, 
I guess, except just look silly, poor 
darling. She gets into more fixes 
than anyone else in Animaltown, 
but we couldn’t ask her to get one 
up, just for a spring festival!”’ 

Three-Ducks said, “‘But she will 
feel left out if we don’t invite her to 
do something.”’ 

“Then let’s go and ask her, any- 
way,”’ suggested Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘And 
she will say, ‘I’m sorry, but I haven’t 
any tricks.’ And it will all be ar- 
ranged.” 


‘*‘We are worried about Mrs. Goose,’’ 
said Three-Ducks 


So they went to Mrs. 
house. 

When they told her about it, she 
looked thoughtful, turning her head 
this way and that. Then she said, 
looking very bright, “I could fy.”’ 

“Oh, but there’s not room to fly 
in the meeting-house,’’ they told 
her, quickly. ‘‘Why, you’d go whack- 
ing against the walls,—and you 
might hurt yourself! It wouldn’t be 
wise.” 

*‘No,’’ said Mrs. Goose, guess 
it wouldn’t. But I’ll come to the 
festival, of course. And if I have any 
ideas about a part on the program, 
I'll tell you—”’ 

As they walked home, Mrs. Squir- 
rel said, “‘I do hope she won’t have 
any ideas. What could she do, up 
there on the platform? She is just a 
goose, that’s what she is, and had 
better stay in her seat and watch 
the rest of us.” 

After her friends had gone, Mrs. 
Goose began to sweep the floor. The 
window was open, and all of a sud- 
den a robin from the country-behind- 
the-Wild-Woods came and sat on 
the window sill and poured out his 
voice in the sweetest little song you 
ever heard. He trilled and he chir- 
ruped and he did little ups and 
downs with his throat, till Mrs. 
Goose was just delighted. When he 
was through she wanted to say, 
‘‘Come in and teach me how you do 
that!’’—but he had gone. Oh, very 
quickly, he had gone! 


Goose’s 
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‘‘Well, never mind,’’ she thought, 
‘I saw how he did it. He just kept 
opening and shutting his bill. That’s 
easy.”’ Then she dropped her broom 
and dustpan right on the floor, for 
Mrs. Goose had an idea. 


When the night of the Spring Fes- 
tival came, Three-Ducks were at the 
meeting-house early, lighting the 
candles and putting the pussy wil- 
lows in the vases. The green ice 
cream was all ready, in a big freezer 
just outside the door, and they had 
bought some animal crackers to eat 
with it. 

All of a sudden in came Mrs. 
Goose in a great hurry, with her 
best goosie dress on, and one brown 
slipper and one red one, because she 
had been so excited that she hadn’t 
noticed. “‘I can be on your program,” 
she said, happily. “I’ve learned to 
sing, just by watching a robin; and 
I made up some words to the song, 
too.”’ 

Three-Ducks looked at each other. 
‘It’s pretty late for a song,” they 
told her, ‘“‘and, anyway, how could 
you learn to sing just by watching a 
robin? We have the program all 
planned.”’ 

“Oh, but there will be room for 

e,”’ said Mrs. Goose, firmly. ‘“You 
invited me, you know.” 

“Well, all right—,’’ said Three- 
Ducks, still looking worried. 

There wasn’t time to do any more 
talking about it, for the audience 
had begun to arrive. Black Cat 
looked perfectly elegant in a top hat 
and a new purple suit; even Mr. 
Pig was fixed up, with a big new tie. 
Mrs. Hen and her children, Ara- 


A robin came to the window sill 
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belle and Clarabelle, were there, 
Old Lady Owl, and, oh, just every- 
body. 

Mr. Gobbler was the first on the 
program. Three-Ducks announced 
him with: “Our friend Mr. Gobbler, 
the best turkey of them all. The 
Thanksgiving turkey who escaped 
to Animaltown!”’ 

He got up and strutted and 
gobbled and showed off his beautiful 
feathers, and made a great hit. ‘““‘We 
hope he’ll always stay escaped,”’ said 
his friends to each other. Then Old 
Lady Owl got up and hooted; she 
was a prize long-distance hooter, and 
was so shrill and so funny that the 
little animals laughed delightedly. 

Then Three-Ducks said, ‘Mr. 
Hole-House Rabbit will give an ex- 
hibition of high jumping.’’ And the 
audience clapped and clapped when 
he was so agile that he nearly hit 
the low roof! 

Black Cat did a little dance, with 
his top hat and a cane (Mrs. Rabbit 
played for him), and then Three- 
Ducks whispered to each other, 
‘“‘Let’s have Mrs. Goose’s song now, 
and get it over with.”’ 

So they stepped to the front of 
the platform and announced: ‘‘Our 
friend Mrs. Goose will sing an origi- 
nal song.”’ 

A little flurry of smiles and giggles 
and looks went over the audience, 
for it was very strange indeed to 
think of Mrs. Goose’s singing a 
song. But up she plopped to the 
platform in her best goosie dress 
and her red shoe and her brown 
shoe, smiling and bowing and look- 
ing very pleased indeed. 

Mrs. Rabbit began to play some 
soft chords on the little rabbity 
piano. 

Then Mrs. Goose threw out her 
big feather chest and opened her 
yellow bill wide, and began to sing, 
only you couldn’t call it singing! It 


Whose Garden? 


By ETTA F. GILBERT 


I have a garden all my own; 
My father spaded up the ground; 
My mother gave me seeds to plant, 
While Fido helped by running ’round. 


And then the sun with all its might 
Shown down to call the seeds awake, 

While gentle rain stirred up the soil 
And gave the growing plants a shake. 


So, while I call my garden plot 
My very own, you see I know 
That father, mother, Fido too, 
The sun, the rain all helped it grow. 
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Mrs. Goose sang and sang! 


was all on one note, and there was 
not a bit of music in it. It was some- 
thing like a crow, and something like 
a rusty gate squeaking, and so loud 
you couldn’t hear yourself think. 
Yes, it was something like squawk- 
ing, too—and these were the words: 

“TI sing of spring, the beautiful 
spring; I sing of spring, the beautiful 
spring—”’ 

And that’s all the words there 
were! Just those words, over and 
over, and there didn’t seem to be 
any end to them. Mrs. Goose kept 
on singing and singing; that is, if you 
could call it singing. 

Three-Ducks began to whisper 
together, “‘What shall we do to stop 
her?”’ They tried to catch her eye, 
to signal to her, but she had shut 
her eyes, as some singers often do. 
They motioned to Mrs. Rabbit to 
stop playing, but Mrs. Goose went 
on singing just the same. 

Just then, fortunately, it began to 
rain. It was an April shower, and a 
very loud one, with even a little 
thunder and lightning in it. 

Now if there was one thing that 
Mrs. Goose hated it was an electric 


storm. She opened her eyes and 
asked, “‘What was that? Thunder?” 


“Yes, indeed,”’ said Three-Ducks, 
‘‘and you had better get down from 
the platform, and sit safely in your 
seat.” 


Everyone ran around shutting 
windows, and when the shower was 
over Mrs. Goose announced, ‘“‘Now 
I can finish my song.’’ But Three- 
Ducks pushed Mrs. Squirrel to the 
platform so quickly for her nut- 
cracking exhibition, that Mrs. Goose 
didn’t get a chance to sing again. 


But did she care? Oh, no. She was 
so happy over her part in the Spring 
Festival that she began to sing when 
she got back to her home, after it 
was over. Mrs. Squirrel and Three- 
Ducks could hear her from their 
houses. 

said Three-Ducks, 
‘I hope she’s not going to keep that 
up all night!” 

Mrs. Squirrel shut up her windows 
tight; but Mrs. Goose stopped soon 
after that. She was probably dream- 
ing of green ice cream, or, maybe, a 
robin on the window sill. 
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‘‘Umbrellas really are dangerous, aren’t they?’’ said Brownie Keepwatchee 


Umbrellas Down for 
Brownie Keepwatchee 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


oe April rain dripped steadily 
through the fir tree where Brownie 
Keepwatchee sat smiling to himself. 

‘*April’s here! April’s here!’’ he sang 
happily, ‘‘and I don’t care if it rains 
and pours and spatters and drips!”’ 

“You don’t?” asked Fairy Step- 
softly, who happened to be flying by 
at that moment. ‘“‘I do!’’ She shook 
her little silver umbrella until all the 
little drops had left it. Brownie 
Keepwatchee moved over so that 
she could sit beside him, out of the 
rain. 

“Don’t you like the rain?’”’ asked 
the little brownie. 

“TI like a little of it,’’ answered the 
fairy, pulling her feet in out of the 
wet, “but not too much. Of course 
it makes the flowers grow,” she 
remembered. 

“That’s why I like it so much. 
Rain, rain, rain! Rain every day!” 
shouted Brownie Keepwatchee, tak- 
ing a double somersault along the 
branch. 

“Well, if you want it to rain, I 
suppose it will rain, and I might as 
well smile as cry about it.’’ So 
saying, Fairy Stepsoftly smiled such 
a radiant little smile that it almost 
looked as if the sun were shining 
through the clouds. 

“Oh, no, it won’t rain just because 
I want it to,’ said Brownie Keep- 
watchee, looking around for a rain- 
bow. He thought perhaps some of the 
raindrops had mistaken Fairy Step- 
softly’s smile for the sun, just as he 


had. ‘‘But my job for April is con- 
nected with rain, and I like to work, 
so I like to have it rain. See?’”’ He 
balanced carefully on one toe, wait- 
ing for Fairy Stepsoftly’s answer. 

“Yes, I do see. That is, I see why 
you want it to rain. But just what 
is your job, anyway?” 

‘*That’s what I’d like to find out,’’ 
whispered Brownie Keepwatchee 
confidentially. “You see, I really 
don’t know!”’ 

Fairy Stepsoftly looked surprised. 
‘‘But didn’t King Noz tell you?” she 
asked. 

‘‘He said,’ Brownie Keepwatchee 
looked very puzzled, “‘he said that 
April is a month for rain, and so for 
that reason it is a month for umbrel- 
las. Then he said that I was sup- 
posed to watch out for the health of 
the boys and girls all over every- 
where.”’ 

“Yes, we know that, don’t we?’’ 
asked Fairy Stepsoftly. “Is that all 
he said?” 
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‘‘No. He said that in order to be 
healthy they have to remember cer- 
tain safety rules, too. And he said 
that there were some safety rules 
about umbrellas that I’d have to 
watch out for. Can you think what 
they are? I can’t. I’ve tried and 
tried.” 


Fairy Stepsoftly wrinkled her little 
forehead. She took her little silver 
umbrella and looked at it carefully. 
She opened it, shook it and closed it, 
but neither she nor Brownie Keep- 
watchee could figure out what King 
Noz had meant. 


“Come,” said Fairy Stepsoftly 
finally. “‘Let’s fly over the nearest 
town and see what we can find out. 
It’s still raining.” 

“It’s going to clear off soon, 
though,”’ said Brownie Keepwatchee 
with one eye on a bright spot in the 
sky. ‘“‘Look, we’re just in time. The 
children are all coming home from 
school.”’ 


“Don’t the umbrellas look pretty; 
see all the colors! Oh, what is that 
little girl doing? Look, Brownie 
Keepwatchee, somebody’s  hurt!”’ 
Fairy Stepsoftly said all this in one 
breath, and they hurried down to 
where a little girl was crying on the 
sidewalk. 


“What could have happened?”’ 
asked Brownie Keepwatchee. ‘‘Lis- 
ten!”’ 

*“Mary stuck her umbrella into my 
side. Oh-h-h-h!”’ she cried. 

Mary hung her head. ‘I was 
running along and trying to put my 
umbrella down,’ she sobbed. “‘I 
didn’t mean to do it.”’ 


“Why didn’t you hold it up 
straight like Mother told you to?”’ 
asked her brother. ‘“‘And when it 
stops raining, look around to see if 
there’s anyone near you before you 
put it down.” 


Just then Brownie Keepwatchee 
and Fairy Stepsoftly looked at each 
other. ‘‘That’s it!’ they both cried 
at once. 

“Why didn’t I think of that 
before?’”’ wondered Brownie Keep- 
watchee. ‘‘Umbrellas really are dan- 
gerous, aren’t they, unless we carry 
them right? Now if they wear those 
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pretty bright rain capes and hoods, Umbrellas are safe when they’re Well, I’d better get going. Good-bye, 


they don’t use umbrellas so much. 
But if they do use them,” he went 
on thinking out loud, ‘“‘they must 
remember to keep them out of other 
people’s way. Goodness, I must get to 
work right away. I’ll think of a song 
I can sing. Yes, I have it, here it is! 


over our heads, 

And pointing right up in the air; And off flew the little brownie, 
But when it stops raining, then put "2dy to go about his business. 

them right down, 


And remember, my dears, KEEP were no wrong-way umbrellas that 
THEM THERE! April! 


Fairy Stepsoftly. See you later.’’ 


And you may be sure that there 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


THE EASTER 
SURPRISE 


Through exhibiting and discussing the in- 
teresting cover-picture much enthusiasm will 
develop for the Easter holiday. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


F come and Mother Rabbit had lived so com- 
fortably all through the long, cold winter. The children 
in the big house on the hill had seen to that. They had 
not only built one little house for them but had built a 
bigger house about the little house so that no daring 
gusts of wind could possibly disturb the bunnies. 

Besides the little house within a house, Peter and 
Peggy had seen to it that the rabbits had a little yard 
all wired in safe and sound and snug as you please. 
When it was particularly cold and Peter could see 
curling wreathes of steam coming from his mouth he 
would put Daddy’s big barn lantern right near the 
front door of the rabbits’ house so that they might 
feel the warmth and comfort of it. 

Never a day did Father and Mother Rabbit lack for 
food. Sometimes the children would drop into their 
yard a few choice lettuce leaves or even a bit of cab- 
bage or a fresh red-orange carrot. 

‘‘How good the children are to us,’’ Father Rabbit 
would whisper fondly to his bunny mate, and they both 
would waggle their stubby soft tails and wiggle their 
little pink noses. 

Then the winds and warm rains of March began to 
melt the ice and snow. The sunbeams, pointed and 
shiny, pierced their way through the cold, dark ground. 
Daffy-Dilly prepared to don her ruffly green petticoat. 
And the little bare heads of the willow trees put on 
their furry little gray capes. The voice of Spring was 
in the air and Easter days were just ahead. 

As Father and Mother Rabbit basked in the warm 
sunshine, nibbling away at the grasses that were be- 
ginning to peep up in the yard, they wondered 
and wondered what they could do to. surprise 
the children on Easter. If only they could think 
of some sort of treat for them in gratitude for their 
snug little winter home. Each night they would put 
their soft little noses together and talk on and on in 
bunny language until the hour grew really late. But no 
ideas would seem to come to them. At least, no ideas 
that were half good enough for the children. 

But the next morning early Mistress Red Hen, all 
dressed up in her feathery finery, came hurrying up the 
hill to pay a short call on Father and Mother Rabbit. 
She wiped her feet on the doormat and ran right in. 
“‘Cackle, cackle, cackle!’” What a good time they had! 
Secrets were surely in the air. For when Mistress Red 
Hen rose to go, they all put their heads together again 


and cackled and chuckled some more. Then they 
counted the days ahead to Easter. 

*‘Let me see,”’ said Mistress Red Hen, ‘“‘why, there is 
just time enough. Three for Peggy and three for Peter.’’ 
And then she ran lipperty, clipperty off down the hill, 
cackling away to herself. 

Every morning after that, bright and early, Mistress 
Red Hen would come hurrying up to the door of 
Father and Mother Rabbit’s home. She would lift up 
her feathers and fairly sprint over the ground so that 
no one could find her footprints in the mud. No one 
should ever know the secret she was sharing with her 
good neighbors. Yet, every time she came she would 
sit for the longest while upon the bunnies’ soft round 
nest. And every time she went away, they would put 
their heads together and cackle and chuckle louder 
than ever. 


“One, two, three, four,”’ 

Said little Red Hen; 

two days more,”’ 

Said Father and Mother Rabbit. 


Then the sixth day came—the day of Easter. Mis- 
tress Red Hen had faithfully climbed the hill, and 
had sat and sat on the warm little nest in the bunny 
house. Father and Mother had seen to it that not a 
soul in the neighborhood should call there that morning. 
Their heads were brimful of plans and surprises for the 
children. 

But when they spied the six big round eggs that 
Mistress Red Hen had been so considerate as to leave 
in the nest for them, the strain of expectancy was 
almost too much. 


‘“‘Eggs for Peter, 
Eggs for Polly, 
Easter is here 
Let’s all be jolly.” 


They chuckled and sang as they had never sung 
before. The little red comb of Mistress Red Hen grew 
redder and redder. And the little pink eyes of the 
rabbits fairly danced in their heads. 

Robin Red Breast must have heard the commotion 
for he perched himself upon the tree-branch just above 
the open bunny yard where the excitement was going 
on. He cocked his wise little head this way and that 
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and threw out his little round chest to show off the 
smart red vest he was wearing. 

The sky overhead grew bluer and bluer as if it, too, 
were wanting to share in the merriment. The tiny leaves 
on the trees and the grasses in the ground seemed 
bursting with myriad little secrets in their eyes and a 
delicate soft laughter passed from one grass blade to 
another. 

The wise old yellow sun in the sky caught the red of 
the robin’s vest, and the blue of the sky and the green 
of the grass. He caught, too, the soft murmur of whis- 
perings and secrets and surprises. Never in all his life did 
he loose so many bright sun rays. They fell in beautiful 
soft colors—red, yellow, blue, green, orange and 
purple—straight into the nest where the six big round 
eggs were being carefully guarded by Mistress Red Hen 
and the bunnies. 

*‘Look! Look!’ cackled Mistress Red Hen. ‘‘See, the 
eggs are all colors—red, yellow, blue, green, orange and 
purple!’ Such a hurrying and scurrying and hustling 
and bustling you never heard! Father and Mother 
Rabbit pushed and pulled away at the nest. If only 
they could get it over to the doorstep of the big house 
on the hill, while Father and Mother and Peter and 
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Peggy were sitting in the little stone church just down 
the road. 

Robin Red Breast sang with all the zest of the 
occasion. The louder he sang, the harder Father and 
Mother Rabbit worked. The gentle South Wind came 
blowing about the house and took her part in the per- 
formance. Gently and carefully she helped to blow 
each big round egg to its destination on the front steps. 

When the children came home from church, there 
wasn’t a sound in the neighborhood. Even the little 
grasses were so overcome with excitement and anticipa- 
tion that they scarcely moved. 

But Peter’s eager eyes caught the beautiful colors of 
the eggs from a distance. ‘““Oh, Mother! Daddy! Sister!’ 
he shouted. ‘“‘See what the rabbits have left us on our 
porch.”’ 

Mother and Father Rabbit poked their soft little 
noses through the wire of their yard and almost purred 
with satisfaction. Mistress Red Hen became so excited 
that she almost lost her voice from cackling. And 
Robin Red Breast, perched high in the tree, sang of 
the glories of Easter, while the soft grasses and blue 
sky and the sun all shared in the Easter surprise for 
the children. 


The Department Store 


A Third Grade Activity 


children love to go 
SHOPPING, a Department Store 
Activity utilizes very normal child 
interest. It furnishes a situation that 
provides, with very inexpensive and 
easily secured equipment, a Social 
Studies service of distinct educa- 
tional value. It is really play with a 
long-range purpose. Here, imagina- 
tion may truly run riot. Just as the 
modern department’ store has 
achieved an unexpected versatility, 
so the schoolroom group will take 
up this activity with a hop, skip, and 
a jump of enthusiasm, imagination, 
and associative living. 

First, make a rough floor map of 
the store, a piece of chalk dividing 
the departments, possibly saving 
the choice corners for the Clothing 
department, the Grocery section, 
the Book Counter and _ Rental 
Library, and the Nursery, where 
mothers leave their babies and small 
children while the shopping is done. 

It is rather interesting for each 
child to make for himself a blue 
print of the store plan. Let each 
child draw the store plan. Then cut 
as narrow a strip as he can along 
each line. Put the completed cut-out 
on a piece of photographic blue- 
print paper in a Kodak frame. Put 
it in the sunlight to take. The fin- 
ished picture will be the blue print. 
Then label the departments. 

Orange crates and old bookcases 
will serve as shelves; tables, boards, 
or wooden saw-horses as counters. 


NURSERY 


Dolls’ Beds 
Toys 
Rocking Chair 


sent the Children 


Girls as Red 
Cross Nurses 


CLOTHING 


Dresses 


Coats 


Hats 
Shoes 


Dolls to Repre- 


DEPARTMENT 


Ribbon (paper ribbon bolts) 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


A Floor Map of the Store 


FLOWER OFFICE BOOK COUNTER 
SHOP and 


Telephone 


RENTAL 
Flowers Cash Register LIBRARY 
Plants (that rings) 

Books and 
Seeds 


Magazines 


DELIVERY DEPARTMENT 


Desks may be used for 
packing goods 


GROCERY 
DEPARTMENT 


Toy Truck 


Paper 


String Staples 


Boxes Cereals 


Fruit 


Vegetables 


Eggs 
Milk 


Butter 
Bakery Goods 


A tentative choice of departments; others may be used according to class interest. 
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Of course, if somebody’s daddy, who 
is a carpenter, can give a bit of 
rough lumber and an hour of time, 
wonderful equipment can be the 
result. Be sure to nail a yardstick 
on one of the counters; for it is such 
fun and of value to measure. 

Now as for the merchandise—the 
products to be sold—the simplest 
are picture cut-outs, supplemented 
with clay handicraft, and with real 
things such as empty cans and card- 
board containers from home. 

Choose a very dynamic child for 
the manager of a department and, 
with help from home, the depart- 
ment will develop an unexpected 
variety of ideas. 

The art class will make paper- 
doll models, dresses, coats, and hats 
for the clothing department, and 


furniture, if you decide to have a 
furniture department. The children 
in art class can also make signs and 
price tags. Many posters will be 
needed; also boxes in which to keep 
merchandise and in which to send 
out cakes and pies from the bakery. 
The making of the toy money 
needed,—nickels, dimes, and pen- 
nies,—is the work for one com- 
mittee. 


on your 
vacation 


always 


SHOP HERE 


Where Savings 
are 
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TAKE 


Zor 3 
Books 


COOKIES 
¢ 


a dozen 


greatest 


Samples of Show Cards, Signs, and Posters needed 


The mastery of arithmetic com- 
binations, particularly hard for some 
children, can be helped by clerking. 
Divide the children into two groups, 
one-half to be clerks and one-half to 
be customers. Then vice-versa. 

Before you are through this 
activity, it may look like a mess to 
you. In time, however, I assure 
you, because it is a vital experience, 
it becomes integrated into the kind 
of an activity that sends children 
home saying, ‘‘Oh, Mother, I love to 
go to school.”’ 


What Makes a Clerk Popular 


1—The customer is always right. 
(a good clerk’s attitude) 

2 —-A customer likes to be waited on 
by a clerk who calls him by 
name. 

3—A patient clerk sells more goods. 

4—A good clerk is obliging to con- 
trary customers. 


5—A successful clerk never fails to 
say, when his customer seems to 
be through buying, “Is there 
anything else, please?’’ This one 
question has sold thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods. 


Advertising 


By the time the activity is well 
launched, each child is doubly con- 
scious of street signs and of adver- 
tisements in newspapers. Two cul- 
minating bits of individual writing 
activity might be: 


I—Each child makes a book in 
which he pastes the most inter- 
esting advertisements (of things 
sold in the department store) 
cut from the daily newspaper. 


II—Each child writes an ‘‘AD”’ 


answering the question, ‘‘WHAT 
Woutp Make You Buy?” 


Springtime Comes in 


FOR RENT 
By Nona Keen DurFy 


I’ve made a pretty bird house, 
And placed it in a tree, 

I’m hoping that some bluebirds 
Will come to live with me. 


It’s quite a charming cottage, 
All fresh and sweet and clean, 
It’s handy to the orchard, 
And painted apple green. 


We’re looking for some tenants 
Who like to sing each day; 
The view is very lovely— 
And there’s no rent to pay! 


and Rhythm 


A HINT OF SPRING 
By Dorotuy M. BAKER 


An early robin on the wing 

Brings to me a hint of spring. 

Just one happy chirping note, 

From the little songster’s throat, 

Tells me now that winter’s through. 

Springtime’s breeze will blow a-new, 

Flowers will peep from out the 
ground, 

Violets in the swamps abound. 

Good news does the robin bring 

To the earth, “Once more it’s 
spring.” 


Rhyme 


SPRING SPARROW 


By ELIzABETH-ELLEN LONG 


A sprightly little sparrow, 
From tip of toe to head, 
A jaunty man of fashion 


In a waist-coat of red, 


Approaches every passer-by 
Shouting, ‘‘Look at me!”’ 
In a manner not conforming 
To the rules of modesty. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Suggestions for 


April Art 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


‘ho is the time of the year 
when Easter eggs and Easter rabbits, 
and chicks, and ducklings, and 
flowers are the favorite subjects to 
illustrate in our art lessons. Let us 
see what the following pages have 
to offer. 

The Easter Rabbit 
(Page 31) 

All of us who have owned a real 
rabbit at some time or have seen the 
little creatures in the shop windows 
at this season can appreciate the 
sentiment in this little song. Per- 
haps we can all illustrate the song by 
drawing a little rabbit eating carrots, 
or a rabbit and a nest of colorful 
Easter eggs. Or we could make a 
border of rabbits for the classroom. 


Easter Eggs 
(Page 50) 

Here we have two patterns for 
lovely Easter egg greeting cards. 
One folds from the side and the other 
folds from the top. Cut out the com- 
plete egg outline first. Then lay it 
over a folded paper as shown. Cut 
out the form from the folded paper. 
Make another pattern from the egg 
outline using section A-B only. Lay 
this over the top cover of your 
folder, trace line B-B lightly, and cut 
along the traced line. Next, we 
decorate the folder. Part of the de- 
sign will occur on the top flap and 
part of it will be on the section 


below (or to one side... top 
figure). The borders are made free- 
hand. The units can be done in cut 
paper or carried out in crayon or 
water colors. Write a greeting be- 
neath the top flap or under the latter 
as you like. 


April Number Work 
(Pages 18 and 19) 

Here are jolly little arithmetic 
rhymes, with equally jolly pictures 
to go with them. After reading each 
little verse, and writing the answers 
on the dotted lines, we can use the 
pictures to make all sorts of Easter 
crafts. 


Little Animals That Stand 
(Page 49) 

We shall want to make each one 
of these little figures. They can be 
used as greeting cards or place 
cards. The figures can also be made 
into borders, posters, or, when com- 
bined with flowers, scenery and 
other interesting backgrounds, they 
will make fine pictures. Other forms 
of chicks and rabbits can be drawn 
to stand up in the same way. 


April Calendar 
(Page 29) 
The illustration on the calendar 
offers another art lesson in animal 
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construction. Here we cut the animal 
form in a straight line at the base, 
add a paper brace to the back and 
set it upon a mirror lake. Add little 
flowers to the composition. 


Window Transparency 
(Page 51) 

Easter would not be complete 
without one design of an Easter 
lily, and here we have it in the form 
of a window transparency. Draw it, 
or an arrangement something like it, 
upon black construction paper, make 
all lines double, and cut out the 
open portions carefully. Then spread 
paste over all the sections quickly 
and lay the cutting upon a sheet of 
white tissue paper. If given sections 
are to be in colors, the color may be 
painted on at this time. Use trans- 
parent water colors. Make the leaves 
in different greens, and the lily can 
be done in two tones of pink, lighter on 
the inside and darker toward the stem. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 52) 

The poster for this month con- 
tains such a fine lesson for all of us. 
Let us all try to be charming and 
say nice, cheerful things to one 
another and about one another. 
Everybody likes people who are 
neat and cheerful at all times. 
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LITTLE ANIMALS THAT STAND 


Louise D. Tessin 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP POSTER 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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The Poetry Corner 


ROBIN REDBREAST 
By 


Robin Redbreast, friendly bird, 
Tell me, for I’ve never heard, 
Do you ever go to school, 

There to learn the Golden Rule? 


In some quiet forest glade, 
There beneath the friendly shade 
Of a lovely maple tree, 

Do you learn the A, B, C? 


Do you sit on small red chairs 
Reading tales of goats and bears? 
Is the master stern and grim 
When you come to read to him? 


Ere you learn to sing to me 

Must you master ‘‘DO, RE, MI’’? 
Also learn of bones and things 
Ere they let you try your wings? 


Do you study every bite 

Of food you take for fear there might 
Be a germ there, hiding, smug, 
Within each fat and juicy bug? 


LITTLE CROCUS 


By Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


Little crocus in the grass, 

See us smiling as we pass; 

We have come to school this way 
Just to see your face so gay. 


In your dress of yellow gold, 
Very lovely to behold, 

You bring sunshine to us all 
By obeying Spring’s first call. 


Little crocus in the grass, 
Many smile at you who pass; 
And because we come this way, 
Each one’s life’s a wee bit gay. 


THE DAFFODIL HAS 
A RUFFLED HAT 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


The daffodil has a ruffled hat 
The world is fresh and new; 
The trees are dainty in emerald 
green, 
And the sky is softly blue! 


The robins sidle across the lawn, 
The lilacs smile in the sun, 
The tulips dance in their scarlet 
gowns, 
For April has begun! 


RAINY DAY 
By Nona Keen DurrFy 


The raindrops tumble 
From the sky, 

But our umbrellas 
Keep us dry! 


We put on rubbers 
While we play; 
We all enjoy 
A rainy day! 


WATCH THE ANT 


By HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Watch a little ant 

As he goes along the road; 
My, he sure can carry 

A very heavy load. 


It shows that he is willing 
To do all that he can 

To make his tiny home 
The best one in the land. 


HE’LL BE A FROG 


By HELEN KiITCHELL Evans 


Some day before so very long 
That little pollywog 

Will grow some legs and then 
He’ll be a little frog. 


He’ll lose his funny tail 
And get out on the ground 
And with his brand-new legs 
He’ll jump and jump around. 


PLANTING SEEDS 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


I thought I’d have some flowers 
When I planted lots of seeds, 
’Cause I watered them and watched 
them, 
But they turned out only weeds. 


I cared for all my tiny seeds 
In my very own gardening way, 
I pulled them out, and looked at 
them, 
Then put them back each day. 


Do you think I’d have more luck, 
though, 
If I’d let my seeds all sprout, 
And watch them grow ABOVE the 
ground, 
And not pull ANY out? 


SPRING RAIN 


By CaroLtyn TowLe 


Dripping, dropping, dropping, drip! 

The birds are waiting for a sip. 

The blossoms lift their heads right 
up, 

And catch the rain in each small cup. 

Dropping, dripping, dripping, too! 

Even I know what to do. 

Umbrella, raincoat, overshoe! 

Or else for me it’s KERTYCHOO! 


GARDENING 


By INEz GEORGE GRIDLEY 


I have a little garden that is all my 
very own, 

I work the ground and plant it and 
dig out every stone; 

There’s one thing to remember when 
the plants come up in rows, 
When you start in to hoe them, don’t 

chop off their toes! 


EASTER MORNING 
By Mase  F. 


I shall wear a nice new hat, 

Nice new hat, nice new hat, 

I shall wear a nice new hat 
Easter morning! 


There’ll be flowers on my hat, 

On my hat, on my hat, 

Pretty flowers on my hat 
Easter morning! 


I shall nod my head and smile, 

Nod and smile, nod and smile, 

I shall nod my head and smile 
Easter morning! 


With a basket on my arm, 

On my arm, on my arm, 

An Easter basket on my arm 
Easter morning! 


I shall choose the lilies white, 

Lilies white, lilies white, 

I shall choose the lilies white 
Easter morning! 


I want them for my Easter gift, 

Easter gift, Easter gift, 

I want them for my Easter gift 
Easter morning! 
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If you have a box, there’s a possibility of someone putting 
eggs or jelly beans inside. It may be an ordinary box you’ve always 
made, but add green-fringed grass, colored eggs and maybe a 
bunny, and you have something that’s fun to make. All different 
colored papers are good for the boxes. From the scraps, some of 
the eggs can be cut. Cut extra squares, 1’’ square, for a variety. If 
you decide on the bunny, use white paper, 3” x 2”; fill in with 
crayons. 


Box: 

Fold 6” x 9” paper into 16 squares; cut off strip at the end so it 
will be a 6” square. Make four cuts (see illustration). Paste A up 
on to B ends. 


Grass: 
3” x 2” green paper, cut any width, in strips. Fringe. 


Eggs: 
Cut out of 1’ square colored paper egg shapes. Paste on box. 
Put the grass over the eggs. 


Bunny: 

2’ x 3” white paper (see illustration of the drawing steps). Pink 
ears and tips of paws, bright overalls, blue or black eyes, and red 
nose. Cut out and paste on high ends of box; paste grass over the 
bottom. 
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Your pupils will love to draw the duck family going to town. Let some make ‘‘Mrs.’’ 
Duck and the same number make boats and water. The rest of the children will draw 


the small ducks. Mothers and children are drawn on manila paper, or on yellow 
paper with chalk. 


Use 6” x 9” manila paper for the large ones and 4!4’'x 6’ for the small ones. Fill in the 
bill with orange. These bills look betterif theyare tipped at different angles. Make the eyes 
heavy black. Fill in the fancy hats with bright colors. Be sure to have the season’s vari- 


ety of veils, streamers, flowers, and feathers. If you use manila paper fill in the neck and 
head up to hat brim with yellow. Cut out. 


The boats might be drawn on 12” x 18”’ manila, including about 3” of water. Deco- 
rate the sides with bright colors. If you use colored paper, paste on a piece of blue paper, 
3”. x 18”, for the wavy water. Tack the boats up in a row or have a race by placing one 
above the other. Each row of pupils would be represented and every time that row ex- 
celled in anything you wished to promote move the boat ahead so many inches. Some 
boats probably will need to have five or six small ducks in them. Just crowd them in hig- 


gledy-piggledy. Paste some so that they are shorter than the others. This lesson is 
6ood for grades 1, 2, or 3. 


USC. FE x6” 
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Who Likes the Rain? 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


We, the farmers 
Welcome the rain, 
It waters fields 
Of growing grain, 
It fills the rivers 
To the brink, 
Where thirsty cattle 
Come to drink. 


Downy Duck says, 
quack, quack, 
I like the raindrops 
On my back. 
Oiled feathers keep 
Me warm and dry 
When April showers 
Leave the sky.”’ 


Little children 
Love the rain, 
In hats and coats 
Of cellophane, 
With parasols 
And rubbered feet, 
They make a rainbow 
In the street. 


‘‘Rain,”’ says mother, 
‘““Keeps us clean, 
It washes grass 
And bushes green, 
It lays the dust 
And cools the air, 
And leaves a sparkle 
Everywhere.”’ 


Hear the joyful 
Glad refrain 
Of Robin, singing 
In the rain 
Down from hidden 
Bough, he flashes 
And in a bright 
Pool gayly splashes. 


In their snug beds 
Underground 

Seeds awaken 
To the sound 

Of sudden little 
April showers 

That make them 
Blossom into flowers. 


Trees get thirsty 
Just like you, 

They need a drink 
Of water, too, 

And when the first 
Drops lightly fall, 

Each tree becomes 
A parasol. 


Even lowly worms, 
I think, 
Are glad to be washed 
Clean and pink, 
For after every storm 
I’ve found 
Fat ones lying 
On the ground. 


What would boats 

And great ships do 
Without the lakes 

And oceans blue? 
All river beds 

Would soon be dry, 
If rain ceased 

Falling from the sky. 


Early gardens 
All about 

Hold their green cups 
Bravely out 

To catch each little 
Shining drop 

For showers grow - 
A bumper crop. 
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The Sand Table 
Goes Aquatic 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


iain the sand table has come 
into its own. After years of being 
shoved about into obscure corners, 
this piece of schoolroom furniture 
has been found to be useful and 
ornamental as an aquarium for the 
study of fish and water plants. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have one of these zinc-lined boxes in 
your room you will find the children 
more than anxious to begin the 
planning. After removing the sand, 
it is a good idea to test out the box 
for leaks. 

If any are discovered, provide 
yourself with some soldering equip- 
ment and seal the weak spots. 
(This material may be purchased at 
any hardware store or dime store.) 

After the box has been declared 
leak proof, clean it thoroughly and 
you are ready to begin work. 

Group conferences with the chil- 
dren will bring out many new ideas 
and suggestions in planning this 
unit. Every child will find he is able 
to contribute something, as most of 
the materials can be brought in 
from out of doors. 

Clean washed sand makes a nice 
bottom to the pool or if you wish to 
spend a small amount of money, 
white sand may be purchased at any 
lumber yard. 

Large rocks and stones may be 


used for building intriguing corners 
and centers of interest about which 
the fish will swim on winter days. 
Much ingenuity and planning will be 
necessary for the creation of myste- 
rious little coves and crannies in 
which they may seek shelter from 
the light. 

Bits of coral, glass marble castles, 
sea shells, etc., add color and 
attractiveness to the pool. 

Old Tom Turtle will appreciate a 
nice pile of flat rocks on which to 


slumber the lazy hours away. (It is 
a good idea to place the rock forma- 
tions in the center of the table or far 
enough away from the sides so that 
he will not be able to climb over.) 
Lily bulbs, plants and seaweed 
furnish unique hideaways for the 
fish and the growth of plant life is 
interesting to watch. In placing the 
water plants, it is preferable to keep 
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them in one corner or end of the 
pool, leaving the rest of the table 
free for rocks and clear water spaces 
which will allow opportunity for 
observation and study of the fish. 
Snails, tadpoles, turtles, etc., may 
also inhabit the aquarium. 

When the pool has been amply 
stocked, the children may then turn 
their attention to the outside ap- 
pearance of the sand table. Most of 
the tables have a zinc-lined cover 
which drops down in front of the box 
and what a splendid art subject it 
proves to be! With calcimine paint 
and children’s imagination com- 
bined, there is no limit to the 
possibilities it affords in creative 
work. Brightly colored fish, rocks 
and sea plants may spring into 
beauty with a few strokes of the 
brush. Gayly colored bubbles, pom- 
pous f.oggy gentlemen, and downy 
little ducks break the surface of the 
blue water background. Several sug- 
gestive pictures are given below. 

But if you are not fortunate 
enough to unearth a sand table for 
this unusually interesting science 
unit, do not despair. A visit to the 
near-by stores will disclose bowls of 
all shapes and sizes which may be 
marshaled into service in any class- 
room. 

From the artistic standpoint the 
tall, spiral cylinder appeals to all of 
us; from the more practical view, 
round, squatty bowls or oblong 
glass containers give ample space 
for water life. There are many kinds 
of fish food and turtle food on the 
market. It might be interesting to 
have the children watch as they try © 
out the various brands and see if 
fish are as choosy about their food 
as most people are. As a rule fish are 
fed every other day, although some 
people prefer giving them a small 
amount of food once a day. 

It will not be necessary to change 
the water in the pool. Add a little 
fresh water every two or three days 
to allow for vaporization and your 
aquarium will be sanitary and clean. 
Once a week if desired the fish may 
be taken out and given a salt water 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuesTION: How should we grade a pri- 
mary child who is eager to learn and 
shows progress but must be given read- 
ing material below the grade level? 


Answer: This has always been a serious problem to 
teachers. For this reason, we welcome recent courses of 
study that show A-B-C attainments. If a child in the . 
group shows constant improvement, he should be given 
credit for that improvement. To always receive a D is 
very discouraging to a child who is trying his best to 
improve. On the other hand, if the teacher should give 
a child in the C group who has shown marked improve- 
ment the mark of A, the parents might have a difficult 
time understanding why the child was in the remedial 

roup. 

. For this reason, in many schools, both public and 
private, we find that the progress sheet, listing the 
various skills, attitudes, characteristics, habits, appre- 
ciations, social relationships, is more successful than 
either the A-B-C or the 82!4% method. 

There is a fund of individual resources, abilities, 
capacities, talents, we believe, that we shall never 
reach so long as we measure in terms of averages 
rather than in terms of the individual. When a child 
feels that he can talk over with his teacher and with 
his parents his growth, his impulses, his desires, his 
ambitions; when the grading of a pupil means the com- 
bined judgment of the expert, of the teacher, and of 
the parents, I believe we are going to have a more 
natural and less artificial standard of marking. 


Question: How much spelling should be 
taught in Grade I? 


Answer: The important subject in Grade I is 
reading. The spelling, the arithmetic, and the hand- 
writing are all incidental to the subject of reading. In 
the latter part of Grade I, when the child is seeing as 
well as hearing similarities and differences in words 
through phonetics, the spelling, simple in scope, could 
well tie up with both reading and phonetics. Very few 
words a day should be taught in Grade I, and these 
orally. 


QuEsTION: Can you suggest a book 
wherein I can find various material 
suitable for choral reading? 

ANSWER: The book, “The Reading Chorus,” by 


Helen Gertrude Hicks, Department of Speech and 
Dramatics, Hunter College, New York, will give you 


definite selections. 60th prose and poetry, for the 
various grades, shows how they may be worked out. 
The selections include: ‘‘Father Williams,’’ Lewis 
Carroll; ‘‘The Potatoes’ Dance,’’ Vachel Lindsay; 
“God’s World,’ Edna St. Vincent Millay; ‘Sea- 
Fever,’ John Masefield; ‘““‘The Walrus and the Car- 
penter,’’ Lewis Carroll; ‘‘The Highway Man,” Alfred 
Noyes; ‘‘Barter,’’ Sara Teasdale; Selections from the 
Bible, etc. 


QueEsTION: Is there any authority that 
lists the various skills, appreciations, 
abilities, attainments, that are to be 


reached in reading throughout the 
various grades? 


ANSWER: You would find a concise list of these 
abilities, attainments, habits, appreciations, desirable 
in reading, and covering the various grades and junior 
and senior high schools, listed in the “36th Year Book 
in Reading,’ published by Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, III. The course of study, both 
Primary and Intermediate units, of the Los Angeles 
County Schools, also lists skills and attainments at 
the end of each grade of work. Miss Storm’s ‘“‘Reading 
Activities in the Primary Grades” and ‘“‘The Classroom 
Teacher” are specific in their reading requirements. 


QUESTION: Should a teacher ever read a 
sentence or paragraph for the child; if 
so, what might call for this? 


Answer: Certainly, depending upon the type and 
motive of the reading. Many times for beauty of sound 
and interpretation, the teacher reads—both for beauty 
and meaning. As an example of smooth reading and 
enunciation of the words, the teacher might read to 
show: With slow moving groups, as a means of arous- 
ing interest; the teacher might read for the text that 
children might care to finish the paragraph or the page. 


In work-type reading skills, after children have 
been helped with words and phrases and helped to get 
words as they silently study a unit or page, then the 
teacher can well expect, if material be within range of 
the child, that the child find sentences, paragraphs, 
phrases in answer to thought questions. If the word is 
constantly given to the child without effort on his part, 
it is not remembered. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? paid. 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in June issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than April lst. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with a Fourth Grade Cry Baby? 


Harry, a fourth grader, is always crying, or, as some 
people would say, he’s a “Big Baby.”’ I have approached 
him in several different ways, but none seems to help for 
any length of time. He is the youngest child and 
probably receives too much attention from others in 
the family. When on the playground he seems to 
want to play but doesn’t know how. The children 


have tried in many ways to help but without suc- 
cess. In the schoolroom when a little hard work is 
going to be required, he immediately starts crying, 
therefore his work is never finished on time. He seems 
to have plenty of ability if he would apply himself. I 
hope someone will have a solution for my problem. 
-VERA DEVORE 


The Prize Award in the February 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem: ‘‘What Would You Do about a Child Who is Often Late for School?’’ submitted 
by Ann L. Woodworth, brought a flood of answers, many of them suggesting a similar solution. 
However, the judges selected the one submitted by Helen C. Connolly, as follows: 


In giving considerable thought to the problem sub- 
mitted in the February issue, I feel that this problem 
must be solved by the individual teacher. We have all 
met with just such problems and must admit that there 
is no perfect solution. What may prove a successful 


help to one would be of little value to another case of 
similar type. 


In my experiences, however, I feel that perhaps the 


following may prove of some help to this interested 
teacher. 


In solving a problem of this kind, I would first find 
out what the child is interested in, what he thoroughly 
enjoys doing, and start that on the minute school 
begins. I have had cases where children were interested 
in stories read aloud to them. Start a story and read for 
the first ten or fifteen minutes each day. A child will 
not like to miss the story, if he likes this kind of thing. 


Another thing which I have often tried is having a 
work period the first thing in the morning to prepare 
them for the more uninteresting type of school work. 
Most children like free periods to make things. If he is 
deprived of doing this most desirable work he will soon 
develop the habit of being on time. 


I have had short opening exercises when we played 
games, told stories, read interesting articles, and some- 
times had a discussion of questions placed in our in- 
formation box. This proved a real educational and 
recreational period combined. Questions about every- 
thing imaginable were asked. In this way we had oppor- 
tunity for discussing a variety of topics within the in- 


terest of the children. Topics on the correct things to 
do, safety, health, music, current news, etc., were pre- 
sented for discussion by the children. Those who did 
not ask the questions were anxious to be able to answer 
them. We really had enjoyable times with this type of 
thing. 

Perhaps, some teachers may say, but my pupil is not 
interested in reading, in stories, in making things, or in 
gaining knowledge. If this is true, the child is not well. 
The dullest child has some interests. I will admit it 
may be necessary to watch the child outside of school 
or find out something about his outside life. 

In this particular problem, I feel, even though the 
teacher may try to practice a newer type of education, 
she could not look upon her work and feel that the 
happenings are genuine and vital in the lives of the 
children. The child’s school day and his outside life are 
too unrelated. Nothing is more detrimental to a 
teacher’s disciplinary problems than to start keeping 
children after school. Intelligent, conscious, demo- 
cratic living must be practiced in the schools. If this 
is not practiced in the school we cannot expect it in 
society. The school must provide ample time for chil- 
dren to think and plan and to live out the plans they 
make. Committee work and all kinds of group or school 
organizations are types of activities which give children 
the best exercise of democratic practice on their own 
level. She must attempt to lead children always to 
evaluate the good ways and bad ways of doing within 
the school. 


—HELEN C. CONNOLLY 
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THE GROCERY MAN—Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


An Easter Calendar 


A coop seat work project is an 
Easter calendar. 


Each child should bring a piece of 
cardboard, colored if possible. 
This forms a back for the calendar, 
which can be decorated if the pupils 
desire, and should be labeled “‘April.”’ 


Then an Easter egg, 3 inches long 
by 2 inches at its greatest width, 
should be made as model. 


After a good egg has been made, 
it should serve as a model to make 
as many eggs as there are days in the 
month of April. 


These eggs are painted, cut out, 
and numbered from 1 to 30—the 
number of days in April. 


A tiny dot of paste sticks these 
eggs together at the top, the number 
1 being uppermost and the number 
30 pasted to the cardboard base. 


As each day passes an egg is torn 
off. 


Ideas to Try for Easter 


As Easter time draws near the 
children welcome anything that 
savors of Easter eggs and bunnies. 


A small unit involving weaving, 
modeling, and painting can be cen- 
tered around this attractive idea. 


Have the children bring in ‘“‘scour- 
ing rushes,”’ those coarse reeds that 


grow so plentifully in most country 
lanes. 


These are easily woven into lovely 
baskets that keep their color for a 
long time. 


Eggs for the basket may be made 
of plasteline or clay, or drawn on 
paper, colored, and cut out. 


The plasteline usually comes in 
colors and so needs no coloring, but 
clay is the happiest medium as it 
must be painted, and lends itself to 
all sorts of lovely pastel shades. 


—~Mary L. Jones 


Prevention of Colds 


Wuen we have our daily health 
inspection in kindergarten we some- 
times find a child who has a slight 
cold or cough which is not severe 
enough to give us the privilege of 
sending him home. However, there 
is a chance that the cold might be 
contagious. 

We decided in our group discussion 
to ask these children to sit at our 
extra table away from the others. 
The children do this willingly and 
sometimes inform us before inspec- 
tion that they think they should 
sit at the extra table. This practice 
has made the group thoughtful con- 
cerning the prevention of the spread 
of colds. 

—HERAL G. 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


HEDGCOCK. 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 

including two sets of envelopes 

100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 


100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
A. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with tts 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE 


smaller, diameter of wood and_ slightly 


authorities 


the 
with its 


prefer Eagle 


pencil slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE PENCILCO. 


NEwYorR A 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees..eee-e 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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EASTER EGG 
BUNNY 


Fashioned from eggs 
Is this wee Easter Bunny, 
With a queer little face 
All sparkling and sunny. 
—Isabel Sloan 


Bus Conduct 


Tue use of a school bus to 
transport pupils back and forth to 
school opens up behavior problems. 
The bus driver must watch the road, 
he cannot watch all the children, and 
this gives the ugly dispositioned 
ones a chance to be abusive to 
weaker children. Sometimes the bus 
driver is at fault. His only interest, 
the check he is to get at the end of 
the month. He fails to check his 
load and see that all the children are 
there. Sometimes some of the chil- 
dren become careless about watch- 
ing for the bus when it has to make 
two trips. 


A dependable child, who is among 
the first to get on the bus and the 
last to get off, should be chosen for 
bus secretary. It is his business to 
fill in report blanks, noting whether 
or not the bus driver came to a full 
stop at the railroad crossing each 
day or not, and whether or not he 
was careful about obeying all safety 
rules. 


It should be the duty of both the 
driver and the secretary to see that 
all children who came in the morn- 
ing are on the bus before it starts at 
night or have been satisfactorily 
accounted for by the teacher. Once 
in a while some child elects to walk 
home and starts gayly off without 
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giving notice. This should not be 
permitted without having first told 
the teacher so that the teacher can 
tell the bus driver. There is nothing 
more fearsome to the small child 
than the fear of being left by the bus 
far from home. No bus driver should 
ever be permitted to start home 
without having personally seen to it 
that he has his full load. If he has 
to round up some children, this 
should be reported to their room 
teacher and they should lose some 
privilege the next day, not be left to 
walk home. 

The bus secretary should make a 
written report of each child’s con- 
duct on the bus and this should 
appear on the child’s grade card at 
the end of the month. Many parents 
are blissfully unaware that their 
children are misbehaving on the way 
to and from school. Many a small or 
odd appearing child has had his life 
made very uncomfortable for him by 
the actions and remarks of children 
while on the bus. 

Mrs. FLORENCE GUNN 


Conduct is the great profes- 
sion. Behavior is the perpetual 
revealing of us. What aman does, 
tells us what he is. 


—F. D. Huntington 


Sight NO. 308-SS 


is a new Dixon Pencil for beginners 


to use in Sight Saving classes (same size, same lead 


as famous Beginners 308, with a special finish.) 


SCHOOL EUREAU 205-J, 


PENCIL SALES 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY 


NEW 


Samples to Primary Supervisors 


and Primary Teachers on request 


DEPARTMENT 


COMPANY 


JERSEY 
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Are You an Ideal Disciplinarian? 


In THs day of modern first-grade 
programs the pupil needs to develop 
his own will-power to be an undis- 
turbing element in the schoolroom. 

Last year I had a class which was 
bubbling over with interest, and 
needed much guiding without dis- 
couraging. I found that by keeping 
a daily good conduct record for each 
child, each one felt a pride in his 
record and required much less dis- 
cipline from me. 

This year I started the device during 
the first week of school. I have im- 
proved on last year’s system, so I will 
describe this year’s progress to date. 

The children’s first names are 
printed along the top of the black- 
board. I explained that each child 
in the first grade has to learn to take 
care of himself and that I would 
show on the blackboard how well 
each one could do that. 

During the first two days I noted 
on my writing pad any persistently 
disturbing children. On the third 
morning I said, “John has been a 
quiet, helpful boy for two days; he 
gets a bright-colored two under his 
name. Mary hasn’t earned a number 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., 
922 Oak Street, 


Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- yea 


dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 

EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012D, EVANSTON, ILL. 


for her name yet, but I think she is 
going to today.” 

Each morning the number is 
changed according to the previous 
day’s record. Children often report 
their progress at home, and parents 
have expressed interest and approval. 

The highest ranking pupils are 
allowed to be first in getting their 
outer clothing at dismissal time. 
They are leaders and helpers in 
many ways. 

No devices, however, can take the 
place of a teacher’s strong spine, 
good health and cheerful disposi- 
tion; but unfortunately most of us are 
not strong “‘every day in every way.” 

This device helps the children to 
develop a will of their own, so the 
teacher’s personal magnetism doesn’t 
have to be vibrating constantly. 

Of course interesting work is the 
best method of teaching and good 
discipline; but there are bound to be 
times when assistance to individuals 
is needed, and others must learn to 
wait patiently. 


MABEL FRANCES CRESSY 


Peep Shows 


Peep shows delight the chil- 
dren and serve very worth-while 
purposes, for they may illustrate a 
reading lesson, a story told in the 
language class, a poem, an activity 
project, or a class excursion. The 
structure of the peep show proper 
consists of a box with a well-fitted 
cover, as a shoe box. 

The cover of the box forms the 
floor of the peep show stage. Lay it 
to one side for future use. Cut quite 
a section from the bottom of the 
box. Invert the box. The cut-out 
part is the ceiling of the stage, letting 
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in the light from above. In one of the 
sides cut a small square window or 
peep hole. This is the front of the 
stage. To make this front more 
realistic, colored paper fringe may 
be pasted across the top and paper 
curtains looped at the sides as on a 
real stage. 

Choose the subject to be illus- 
trated. If a story,—say Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs,—cut and 
color trees and a little house. Cut 
the trees and house long enough so 
that the lower edge can be folded 
under and pasted to stand upright 
here and there on the inside of the 
box cover (which may be colored or 
lined with green to seem like grass). 
Draw and color Snow White, the 
dwarfs, the birds and animals, and 
paste them to stand upright on the 
grass and under the trees. When all 
are pasted on, put the box over the 
cover and the peep show is ready. 
Peep in the little window and see 
Snow White and her friends, or the 
Gingerbread Boy, the Three Bears, 
Humpty - Dumpty, Three - Billy - 
Goats, and Troll and the bridge, a 
model farm with buildings and 
animals, little Red Riding Hood and 
the wolf in the woods, the Three 
Little Pigs and many other interest- 
ing subjects. 

Posters and signs could be made 
to advertise the peep show, and 
tickets could be made and sold to 
little people who want to see the 
show. Individual children could pro- 
cure their own boxes and make their 
own peep shows to exhibit to their 
classmates, or a large box could be ob- 
tained and several children or groups 
in the class could work together upon 
the project. —-MAupDE M. GRANT 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DERRY KINDERGARTER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


teaching; and for training children in the 


12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
i home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University Credits. Send for booklet 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


, and playground 
Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
Training Children.” 


Boston, M assac husetts 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND es 


410 U S NATL BANK BLDG 


UNEXCELLED 
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